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International Social Work: Plans and Prospects 
Katherine A. Kendall 


Mrs. Kendall is Executive Secretary, American Association of Schools of Social Work. Her paper 
was given at a meeting of the International Conference of Social Work during the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, Atlantic City, New Jersey, May, 1951. 


THE FIFTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE of 
Social Work in Paris, July 1950, offered 
dramatic proof of the vigor and achieve- 
ments of the young but rapidly growing 

rofession of social work. All the countries 
of the world were invited to participate, 
and 49 of them responded, sending 1,800 
representatives to pick up the threads of 
international discussion left dangling since 
1936. Problems occupy a prominent place 
on the agenda of a conference such as this. 
The questions we cannot answer for our- 
selves at home are eagerly put forward for 
international discussion in the hope that 
some other country may have found the 
answers. 

The reports and speeches speak elo- 
quently of the rapid growth of the public 
social services in the past 25 years.1 There 
is scarcely a country amongst those report- 
ing that does not hold up for inspection 
and approval a vivid picture of social 
change. The British report quotes one of 
its correspondents as saying: “In the statu- 
tory social services, development in the past 
few years has gone almost as far as thought 
has reached.” 

Yet these same advances, which are 
greeted with deep satisfaction, have given 
rise to certain misgivings. The words 
“officialdom,” “bureaucracy,” “dehumaniza- 


1 Unless otherwise noted, the passages quoted in 
these pages come from mimeographed reports on 
“Present-Day Problems in Social Work” and “The 
Future Prospects of Social Work” prepared by 
National Committees as “working papers” for the 
International Conference, and from summaries of 
the reports presented at the general sessions. It is 
anticipated that the Proceedings of the Fifth Inter- 
national Conferenee of Social Work will be available 
in published form at an early date. 


tion of the social services” appear again and 
again as pitfalls to avoid in the present and 
dangers to be overcome in the future. 
There is little nostalgia for the past; rather, 
there is a profound preoccupation with such 
questions as these: What is the role of social 
work in a world that tends more and more 
to meet basic human needs through broad 
social security measures? What is the future 
of voluntary effort in the face of ever ex- 
panding state activity? What are the impli- 
cations of these new developments for social 
work training? 


New Conceptions of Social Work 

The great extension, in recent years, of 
state action in the United Kingdom to pro- 
vide economic and social security “from the 
cradle to the grave” has led to some specula- 
tion as to whether, in the context of this 
type of development, there is any further 
need for an activity such as social work. 
The British report answers unequivocally 
in the affirmative: 


. in the place of the former limits of palliation 
and prevention, there is a new conception of social 
action applying a nation-wide minimum to all 
classes by virtue of citizenship, and therefore as a 
right, and not as a charity. The alleviation of 
poverty is no longer the social workers’ business; 
they are now more interpreters to a client, who is 
a self-determining personality, of the rights and 
duties of citizenship. The narrowing of relief work 
has been balanced by the widening of the scope for 
work which helps people to take full advantage of 
the social services and lead fuller lives. In fact the 
scope and variety of social work have increased... . 
As a corollary there is acceptance of professionalism 
in social work which is quite novel. 


Along with this account, the report hints 
at the emergence of a _ problem—the 
problem of possible overstandardization, 
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overmechanization, and remote control in 
the administration of the social services. It 
suggests, also, the presence of a new danger 
to social work—the danger that social 
workers, so adept at diagnosis in the indi- 
vidual case, may fail to diagnose and re- 
spond adequately to the social changes that 
surround them. 

The French report underlines the British: 


The evolution of society confronts social work 
with new structures which necessitate its constant 
adaptation. As assistance evolves toward compulsory 
insurance, social action extends from the individual 
to the family . . . and to all life’s problems... . 
From being curative, social work turns toward pre- 
ventive measures; its interests are no longer con- 
fined to the poor but extend to all workers and, 
since the second World War, they affect all levels 
of society. 


And, again, we hear a word of warning: 


We should note the particularly vital role of 
social work as the specialist in human and indi- 
vidual relations in the face of the tendency toward 
“socialization” . . . which has characterized our 
age. We should instance, among others, the na- 
tionalization of the big industrial enterprises, and 
the centralization of the social security organs, 
whose structure is now so enormous that they are 
in danger of no longer remaining on the human 
level. 


The Netherlands continues the theme: 


Before the last war social work was seen only as 
the personal help by individuals to individuals 
who are in social need. Generally speaking, this 
conception does not satisfy amy more. . . . Payment 
of costs of livelihood, not meant to attack the root 
of individual social needs, is likely to decrease 
because of the fact that measures of social security 
are being taken for those groups which have no 
regular income. 


In this report, we find the suggestion of 
still another problem: 

Carrying out these [social security] measures 
means for a poor country like The Netherlands 


that money invested in social policy cannot be used 
for a constructive social raising of the individual. 


The above excerpts may perhaps be taken 
as typical of countries in an advanced stage 
of economic and social development, but 
they do not apply to underdeveloped areas. 
A general report to the International Con- 
ference on the Far Eastern region, covering 
fourteen countries and territories from 
Pakistan to Japan, points up the differences 
that exist between the Western World and 
the countries of the Far East, and, at the 
same time, gives evidence of an emerging 
trend in this region in the direction of 
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increasing state responsibility for social 
welfare: 


One of the great problems facing the peoples of 
[this} region is that they are too many and too 
poor. In such a condition of overpopulation and 
low subsistence, the value attached to human life 
and personality—the keynote of all social welfare 
and well-being—could not be high . . . [govern. 
mental] contribution to the planning, supplying, 
and subsidizing of social services was [until recently] 
insignificant, and most of the effort at social work 
and welfare was left to voluntary agencies in urban 
areas and to the clan or tribal organization in rural 
ones. .. . But the two world wars and particularly 
the last one have changed the situation tremen. 
dously. . . . The challenge is [now] being partly 
met by the respective governments of the countries 
concerned, who have awakened to the momentoys 
need of social welfare at a critical period of their 
countries’ history. . . . The war created so man 
social problems and so suddenly that various goy- 
ernments were obliged or found it n to 
establish Ministries or Departments of Social Wel- 
fare to render relief to the numerous needy and 
handicapped. . . . It has to be noted, however, 
that much of the social work in the oriental or 
underdeveloped countries is still of the curative, 
palliative, or post-mortem type. The philosophy 
of shutting the stable door after the steed is stolen 
still rules the outlook of some governments, [a 
philosophy] which at one time equally affected gov- 
ernments and societies in the West. 


Conceptions of social work are changing 
rapidly and, as an international profession, 
we find ourselves floundering in the deep 
waters of indecision as to the present scope 
and boundaries of social work activity. 
There are vestigial remains, here and there, 
of social work as individual charity ex- 
pressed in terms of philanthropic activity 
and voluntary service on behalf of the in- 
digent. There are strong traces in almost 
all countries, but particularly in the under- 
developed areas, of social work as a pallia- 
tive, or (as the Far Eastern report puts it) 
“post-mortem” activity, yet this is not the 
conception of social work with which the 
Fifth International Conference was con- 
cerned. There was a groping for a formula- 
tion which would conserve the time-honored 
conception of social work as a helping 
activity concerned primarily with individual 
needs and, at the same time, which would 
broaden that conception sufficiently to fit 
it into a framework of state services con- 
cerned primarily with problems seen in 
the mass. The solution is pointed up in 
the British report: 

The programme of social work in this country, 


both for statutory and voluntary social work, is 
undoubtedly to try to use the social security 
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and the social legislation of the last 
meade responsibly and democratically, to further 
the physical, mental, and moral health of all its 


citizens. 

“Responsibly” . . . “democratically” . . . 
“all its citizens”’—these are the key words. 
The conception of social work that be- 
gins to emerge from the questioning and 
the self-examination at the Conference may 
then be formulated in some such manner 
as the following: Social work is a profes- 
sional service, responsibly related to all com- 
munity efforts to promote social well-being, 
democratically conceived and potentially 
available to every member of the commu- 
nity who may stand in need of help in 
removing obstacles to productive living. 
Implicit in this new conception is the desire 
to incorporate into social work practice a 
collective as well as an individual approach 
to the handling of social problems. Implicit, 
too, is the expectation frequently voiced 
that “the distinction between those who do 
social work and those who have social work 
done for them should diminish.” 


Economic and Psychological Effects 


This new conception carries with it eco- 
nomic and psychological consequences that 
significantly affect the future organization 
and practice of social work in Europe. The 
enactment of broad social security measures 
is interpreted, in some quarters, as a threat 
to the “voluntary principle.” High taxation 
drains off the economic surplus previously 
available to private agencies; the social gains 
of the past decades tend to eliminate the 
leisure class, which formerly carried heavy 
responsibilities for the leadership and 
financing of voluntary social work. In the 
United Kingdom, for example, it is ad- 
mitted that the expanding state activities 
have faced voluntary social work in general 
with an as yet unsolved problem. There is 
at least a presumption, however, that the 
voluntary societies may “continue to play 
their own appropriate, vital, and individual 
roles” and not come “to act as a pale 
shadow of the larger statutory bodies.” On 
the Continent there are similar problems of 
co-ordination, proper division of function, 
and financing which still have to be worked 
out, but the prevalent mood appears to be 
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one of optimism. There is hope, if not 
assurance, that the state services and the 
voluntary agencies may work together in 
harmony to complement and strengthen 
each other’s efforts to promote the highest 
possible measure of social well-being. 

The psychological consequences of the 
extension of state action are reflected in 
changing attitudes on the part of the con- 
sumers of the social services. The British 
report has this to say: 


Another effect [of the extension of social security 
provision to all classes as a right] is the increased 
independence of those who would formerly have 
felt obliged from sheer necessity to accept whatever 
they were offered, however unpalatable the manner 
and conditions of administration. The client living 
on national insurance is for the time a citizen of 
independent means and need not put up with old- 
fashioned methods or unsatisfactory treatment. 
There have had to be, also, changes in methods of 
dealing with a clientele that is composed of such 
a varied cross section of the population. 


The Dutch report states that the prin- 
ciples and methods of social service were 
undergoing modification even before the 
last war; however, the great impetus in 
the direction of a system of social services, 
based on the duty of the state to provide 
them and the right of the recipient to 
benefit from them, came with the liberation. 
The report continues: 


This leads to a democratization of the methods. 
It is very difficult to point out the real causes of 
this process; of course, the emancipation of the 
masses, their distaste for charity, and also, but in 
lower degree, the desire of larger groups for active 
participation in social work had therein their part, 
but in our opinion a general change of mentality, 
which mastered the whole cultural life, has influ- 
enced social work far more. 


The French report makes the same point, 
stressing particularly the fact that the bene- 
ficiaries of social work “who once passively 
accepted what was done for them, today 
want to be the active architects of their own 
betterment.” Finally, the general report 
to the Conference on present-day problems 
in social work sums it up by saying: 


New . . . conditions are at variance with fixed 
habits. For a long time social work was only inter- 
ested in the poor and other a persons. 
But today, in the framework of social security, for 
example, it has to deal with people who have 
rights and who are conscious of them. When neces- 
sary, they use these rights . . . as the means by 
which they claim their due. . . . These practices 
disturb certain of the older social workers who feel 
they are left behind. 
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Implications for Social Work Training 


The new conception of social work as a 
professional service, responsibly related to 
all community efforts to promote social 
welfare, democratically conceived, and po- 
tentially available to every member of the 
community, places on trial old methods of 
social work education. The national re- 
ports suggest, indeed, that a fundamental 
problem in social work today is precisely 
this: How are we to prepare the quality 
of personnel needed to give effect to new 
and expanding community efforts to pro- 
mote social well-being? How are we to 
translate into a living reality the new con- 
ception of social work as a_ professional 
service? 

In no country has there been full utiliza- 
tion of social work knowledge and skill in 
the administration of broad social welfare 
measures. In no country has the profession 
of social work made an adequate contri- 
bution, in the form of social research, to 
the development of comprehensive social 
welfare programs. In no country has the 
profession of social work contributed sig- 
nificantly to the formulation of social policy. 

This situation must be corrected if we 
are to achieve for social work and social 
workers everywhere a professional identity, 
a recognized role, and an honored place 
in the promotion, planning, development, 
and implementation of social welfare pro- 
grams. The accomplishment of these ends 
is no easy task. It is everywhere compli- 
cated by well-entrenched community atti- 
tudes toward social work as a charitable 
activity. It is everywhere hindered by the 
lack of knowledge and understanding on 
‘the part of governmental authorities of the 
contribution that professionally trained 
social workers are capable of making to 
modern society. It is hampered, in almost 
all countries, by the insignificant returns 
that the social worker may expect in terms 
of economic and professional status. And 
the task is made inordinately difficult by 
the fact that, despite the recent influx of 
men, there are more women than men in 
the profession; it is not necessary to elabo- 
rate on the innumerable obstacles of a 
social and cultural character which in many 
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parts of the world stand in the way of 
professional advancement for women. 

These problems, which are to a large ex. 
tent interrelated, can and must be attacked 
on many fronts and with a multitude of 
weapons. I believe, first, that social work 
education is the most propitious area jp 
which to prepare our global attack and, 
second, that training in professional social 
work methods is the most effective weapon 
in our arsenal. 

Greater appreciation by the community 
of the professional character of social work 
activity will increase to the extent that we 
are able to demonstrate the value of profes. 
sional knowledge and skill in the handling 
of complex problems of economic, social, 
and human relationships. Recognition by 
governmental authorities of the significant 
contribution of social work to the planning 
and development of social welfare programs 
will come in proportion to our ability to 
perform in the areas of social statesman- 
ship, social administration, and social re. 
search with as much professional skill and 
sureness as many social workers have already 
achieved in the field of social treatment. 
Uneven competition with other professions 
will decrease and more adequate economic 
returns will be forthcoming when we can 
put at the service of the community a dis- 
tinctive body of knowledge and a set of 
distinctive skills that can be identified as 
the exclusive possession of social work. 

Let me, in that background, attempt now 
a more precise statement of the problem. 
The social worker of the future must pos- 
sess, to a high degree, knowledge and under- 
standing of the social order; knowledge 
and understanding of human behavior in 
its various aspects; skill in working with 
individuals, groups, and communities; po- 
tential skill in the administration of social 
welfare programs; and potential skill in 
conducting the research necessary for the 
continuing improvement of the social serv- 
ices. Nor is that all! The national reports 
offer convincing proof that methods of work 
which smack of a patronizing or authori- 
tarian approach have no place in the social 
work of the future. It follows, therefore, 
that the social worker must learn to per- 
form his tasks in such manner as to preserve 
human dignity, to encourage self-sufficiency, 
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to increase opportunities for productive liv- 
ing, and to enhance the community's efforts 
to promote social and economic weli-being. 
This is obviously a large order and just 
as obviously no one social worker could 
be expected through professional education 
to achieve more than a beginning profes- 
sional competence in these several areas. 
In other words, these are frankly educa- 
tional goals—admittedly broad and admit- 
tedly not within our immediate grasp for 
the world as a whole. 

This brings me to the major question, 
concerning the adequacy of our means for 
ultimately achieving these educational goals. 
In this country and in Canada, we are in 
a privileged position. Our schools of social 
work are clearly recognized as professional 
schools. University education lies within 
the reach of large numbers of young men 
and women from all strata of society; uni- 
versities have long since given up their bias 
against new professional studies; and we 
can require that professional education 
follow general university study and be given 
in a graduate school or department. We 
have developed a body of professional litera- 
ture that sets forth the distinctive areas of 
knowledge and the distinctive skills that 
may be put forward as the exclusive posses- 
sion of the profession of social work. We 
have achieved pre-eminence in the develop- 
ment of methods of work which rest upon 
a democratic belief in the individual worth 
and dignity of man. On the debit side, 
we have made only preliminary skirmishes 
in the fields of social administration and 
social research. And we have lagged behind 
other countries in providing social workers 
with knowledge and understanding of the 
cultural, political, social, and economic 
forces that affect the nature, direction, and 
practice of social work. But—and herein 
lies our advantage—we have the means, in 
the United States and Canada, for ulti- 
mately achieving the educational goals 
envisioned above. 

In other countries, conditions are not yet 
so congenial to such development. Schools 
of social work abroad do not enjoy full 
recognition as professional schools. This 
derives, in part, from national, social, and 
educational traditions which have led to 
the establishment, on the Continent and 
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throughout South America, of social work 
training outside the framework of univer- 
sities. The status of these schools, therefore, 
is likely to be that of technical or voca- 
tional institutions. Since the educational 
road to administrative or executive posts 
in the public social services in Europe begins 
with university education, social workers, 
prepared in non-university schools, cannot 
compete successfully with university trained 
lawyers, sociologists, political scientists, and 
doctors for positions of responsibility in 
the social welfare field. Moreover, these 
schools tend to concentrate on preparation 
for traditional social work tasks, with the 
result that the social workers they produce, 
thus narrowly prepared, are not qualified 
to claim positions of high responsibility in 
the social welfare field as their professional 
due. 

There is heartening evidence that this 
situation is within reach of improvement. 
The social ferment that has so deeply 
affected the field of social welfare has not 
failed to touch the field of education as 
well. Opportunities for university study 
are being extended to an ever-increasing 
number of young men and women. Classi- 
cal universities are slowly but unmistakably 
giving up at least some of their bias against 
new professional studies. Of great signifi- 
cance for our field is the fact that a number 
of schools of social work in Latin America 
and a few in Europe have already faced 
and resolved the problem of establishing 
the claim of social work to university status. 

University education is not, however, the 
total answer to the problem of how to 
achieve for social workers everywhere a 
distinct professional identity. The handling 
of complex problems of social, economic, 
and human relationships requires certain 
types of knowledge concerning human be- 
havior, social institutions, and economic 
organization, together with understanding 
and skilled use of the helping process which 
is basic to all types and all areas of social 
work practice, no matter where or under 
what conditions it is carried on. The 
American schools, pre-eminent in the prepa- 
ration of social workers equipped with a 
deep understanding of the dynamics of 
human behavior and skilled in the use of 
the helping process, have just begun to give 
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thought to the proper utilization, in a social 
work training program, of material drawn 
from the social sciences. ‘The schools in 
Europe and Latin America, pre-eminent 
in the preparation of social workers with 
knowledge and understanding of the social 
order, have only just begun to identify the 
areas of knowledge and skill which are the 
peculiar province of social work itself. 
When we discover how to achieve in all 
countries a harmonious relationship be- 
tween these two approaches to social work 
education, we shall have taken the first 
step in the direction of providing the qual- 
ity of personnel needed to give effect to 
new and greatly expanded efforts to pro- 
mote social welfare. 

This step cannot long be delayed. 
Throughout the national reports there are 
delicate reminders that the social work pro- 
fession is, in fact, failing to meet the chal- 
lenge of new developments, precisely be- 
cause of the inability of the profession to 
produce social workers potentially capable 
of assuming leadership and administrative 
responsibilities. There are broad hints 
that, in the absence of social work training 
of high caliber, new arrangements may have 
to be worked out for the preparation of 
administrative personnel for the public 
social services. There are faint suggestions 
that the time may have to come to conjure 
up a new type of social worker, better 
suited than the old model to the purposes 
of democratically oriented welfare services. 

On the other hand, there is sufficient evi- 
dence of constructive and significant activity 
in the field of social work education to 
dispel this threat. Leading social work edu- 
cators, in Europe and Latin America, are 
working on a new design for social work 
education—a design that would weave into 
a unified and harmonious whole their con- 
cepts of social science study and our social 
work methodology. While predictions are 
ever hazardous, I venture the guess that a 
union of social science training as it is con- 
ceived, for example, in the United Kingdom 
and professional social work training as it is 
conceived in the United States would bring 
us close to our goal of producing social 
workers professionally qualified to take on 
with confidence and competence the social 
work tasks of the future. 
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Future Trends 


The normal hazards inherent in predic. 
tion are, in these troubled times, multiplied 
a thousand-fold. Against a background of 
political upheavals, increasing expenditures 
for national defense, and the threat of 
global war, it is possible to say only this; 
The present trend, if permitted to continue, 
points clearly in the direction of expanding 
public social services democratically oper. 
ated in the interests of all classes of society, 

The United States has lagged behind 
other countries in this regard. The recent 
Social Security amendments, while certainly 
bringing some improvement, have not filled 
the gap and we still have much to learn 
from foreign experience in this important 
area of social welfare activity. On the other 
hand, a few of the countries that are far in 
advance of the United States in the promo- 
tion of broad social security measures are 
deeply concerned with the question of how 
to protect the individual from the deper- 
sonalizing impact of state welfare services, 
A passage from a French writer frequently 
quoted at the general sessions of the Inter- 
national Conference describes the dilemma: 


As laws become more numerous and more com- 
plex, as the system becomes more minutely regu- 
}- _d, as needs are satisfied, so much more necessary 
48 the proper adjustment of man to this structure. 
It is a strange illusion to believe that by increasing 
the number of legislative precautions, one will 
avoid the necessity of such adjustment. We are 
too prone to enact laws and regulations designed 
to cover all circumstances. Strange illusion, for it 
demands of the law and institutions what it is not 
in their power to give. No matter what the social 
and economic pattern, this adjustment is neces- 
sary... . Men will never become simply numbers. 
Therefore, the need of social work would seem 
permanent. It is neither a consequence of the 
capitalist regime, nor a tool of collectivism. It is 
the opposite. It labors to safeguard personal 
liberty and responsibility, using the methods of 
freedom. The more complex and pervasive an 
organization becomes the more strongly is felt the 
necessity of an adjustment to man. Social work 
is an antidote to the danger of the “depersonaliza- 
tion” of man.2 


Does this not give us a clue to the future 
prospects of social work? And to the future 
avenues of international collaboration open 
to the profession? We are in different stages 
of social and economic development; we are 
influenced by social, political, economic, 


2 Charles Blondel, “L’évolution du Service social,” 
Informations Sociales, January, 1950, p. 20. 
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and cultural traditions that vary greatly 
from country to country; but are we not 
all moving, admittedly each at his own 
pace, toward the same ultimate goal—the 
goal of a better society in which concern 
for the unique value of the individual 
merges happily with collective efforts to 
provide the environmental conditions neces- 
sary for productive living? 

Stated in general terms, this means that 
social workers, here and everywhere, must 
work toward a union of progressive social 
legislation and professional social work 
methods. Stated in specific national terms, 
this means that we, in the United States, 
must, on the one hand, draw upon the 
experience of other countries in finding 
ways to banish from our land outmoded 
methods of meeting economic need and, on 
the other hand, share with other countries 
what we know about the helping process 
that lies at the core of all social work 
activity, whether undertaken on behalf of 
individuals, groups, or communities. Stated 
in practical terms, this means that, in our 
professional social work methods, we have 
a professional commodity worthy of export 
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—a commodity, moreover, that social work- 
ers in other countries stand ready to put to 
immediate use. All of us are searching for 
professional methods of work that reflect 
a democratic belief in the individual worth 
and dignity of man; that rest upon a dy- 
namic understanding of human behavior 
and knowledge of environmental forces; 
that preserve self-respect and encourage 
self-help and self-sufficiency; that release 
potentialities for productive living; that are 
based upon co-operative and participative 
action directed toward ends satisfying to 
the individuals, groups, or communities 
served and are not a reflection of the moral 
standards, wishes, or beliefs of the social 
worker. All this constitutes the essence 
of our professional social work methods—at 
their best. In these methods, by whatever 
name they may be called, we find our closest 
approach to the scientific professional disci- 
pline that will enable us to establish for 
social work and social workers everywhere 
a recognizable professional identity and 
give us the tools we need to translate en- 
lightened social policy into effective social 
services. 


Casework Developments in Europe 


Cora Kasius 


The author is the Editor of Soca Casework, and is now in Europe on leave of absence. She is 
serving as Fulbright Lecturer in Social Work in the School for Social Work in Amsterdam. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL WORKER who finds 
himself in a professional capacity in Europe 
at this time cannot help being impressed 
with the present degree of interest in case- 
work. The many European students and 
fellows who have studied and observed 
social work in the United States in the post- 
war period have, on the whole, responded 
positively to the special philosophy and 
method represented in the casework ap- 
proach. Since the war period, too, Euro- 
pean social workers, who for five years 
had been cut off from each other as well 
as from America, have participated eagerly 
in international conferences and projects, 
and have welcomed visitors, students, and 
consultants. As a result of the many close 


contacts between social workers on both 
sides of the Atlantic, not only are European 
social workers conversant with the subject 
of casework but many view it as a develop- 
ment that should be adapted to their own 
work. 

That the principles underlying casework 
have a strong emotional appeal to a large 
group of social workers is abundantly evi- 
dent. Europe, before America, recognized 
the responsibility of the community, 
through official government, to meet cer- 
tain of the basic needs of its citizens; social 
insurance and public assistance programs 


1 Jan F. de Jongh, “A European View of American 
Social Work,” Socta, Casework, Vol. XXXI, No. 4 


(1950), P- 150. 
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have had a longer history in Europe than 
in America. Casework, by those who have 
come to understand it, is regarded as a 
way of enriching these services, of adding a 
personal and human element to programs 
that have been more or less legalistic and 
routine. But it is not only interest in 
American casework that has given the im- 
petus to the current trend of examining 
traditional social work practice. Europe, 
like America, is learning more about the 
human being and his needs, the importance 
of the family in the psychological develop- 
ment of the child, the social value of child 
guidance and psychiatric treatment, the pre- 
ventive possibilities of group work pro- 
grams, the need for treatment homes for 
disturbed children, and so on. Congregate 
institutions are in disrepute and are being 
replaced by small homes and foster-care 
programs. Children’s courts and prisons are 
increasingly aware that psychological and 
psychiatric resources are needed to supple- 
ment authoritative parole and probation 
work. The impact of new knowledge in 
psychiatry and psychology has led to a phase 
of self-evaluation and self-criticism which 
has stimulated interest in what casework 
has to offer in meeting the psychological 
and social needs of people. 

One concrete evidence of the receptive- 
ness to the principles of casework is the 
introduction of casework and interviewing 
courses into many of the schools of social 
work. In November, 1950, a group of thirty 
persons attached to schools, representing 
ten countries, met for two weeks in Vienna, 
under the auspices of the United Nations 
and the Austrian government, to discuss 
casework principles and teaching.? 


Present Situation and Problems 


How can a European social worker with 
the usual year of fellowship training in case- 
work make use of his new knowledge? 


2A follow-up session is scheduled to meet in 
August, 1951, in The Netherlands. It was my 
privilege to participate in the Vienna meeting and 
I hope to meet with the group in August. I should 
like to note that my observations in this paper 
are based partly on the Vienna sessions; other 
sources are personal contacts with European social 
workers, my experience with U.N.R.R.A., and chiefly 
my work this year with the School of Social Work 
in Amsterdam. 
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Which requests from his community can he 
meet? Should he begin by teaching and, 
if so, should he teach regular students or 
an extension class for experienced social 
workers? Or should he limit himself to 
practice in his own agency? 

The European social workers, on their 
return to their countries after a period of 
casework study abroad, are clearly in a 
difficult position. Most of them feel that 
they had a rich experience and extended 
their knowledge, and that they have a con- 
tribution to make to the social work pro- 
grams of their countries. Frequently they 
have the enthusiasm and zeal of converts. 

Their countries expect something special 
from them, too. The social work circle, 
which is relatively small, asks the return- 
ing workers to do the myriad of things 
expected of an “expert”: report to various 
groups, supervise staff members, give special 
institutes, teach in the schools, and so on. 
The careful, progressive steps of a student 
period, of internship with supervision, of 
service as an experienced worker, then as 
a supervisor, and finally as a teacher do. 
not exist. The returning student is ex- 
pected to encompass all these steps in one 
leap. Besides, he often must work and plan 
almost alone, without the help of super- 
visors, advanced classes, or seminars. It 
would not be surprising if his first enthusi- 
asm were to give way to uneasiness and 
discouragement; but on the whole, the con- 
viction seems to continue. These case- 
workers, bit by bit, are incorporating some 
of the casework principles they have learned 
into practice and training. 

As is to be expected, these pioneer case- 
workers, as advocates of a new way of 
working, meet many questioning attitudes, 
resistances, and negative reactions. In some 
quarters casework is viewed as a typically 
American phenomenon, which may be use- 
ful in a country where such problems as 
delinquency, high divorce rates, unstable 
home life, and so on exist in a large 
measure, but which is likely to have little 
value in the more stable European societies. 
Emotional resistances, rooted in cultural 
and religious attitudes, also come to the 
fore; such principles as the right to make 
choices and to be self-directing are not easily 
accepted by persons who have made their 
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own adjustment to a culture strongly influ- 
enced by a traditionally structured class 
system and the strong moral authority of 
the church. The individual’s place in so- 
ciety and his duties frequently are regarded 
both by himself and by others as fixed or 
ordained. Concepts of duty almost rule 
out possibilities of personal gratification. 
It is often difficult for social workers brought 
up in a culture with severe moral stand- 
ards to understand, or to feel comfortable 
about, such psychological principles as emo- 
tional gratification, sexual satisfaction, de- 
pendency needs, or aggression. 

One European caseworker tells of her visit to a 
church service in the United States. At the close 
of the service, she met the minister, who talked 
with her pleasantly and concluded by asking if she 
were happy. “In my country,” she commented 
with humor, “no minister would ask if you were 
happy. He would want to know if you were good.” 


The difficulties that European casework- 
ers meet in attempting to bring about some 
revisions in program in their countries are 
not by any means all in the educational 
or emotional areas. Practical problems of 
financing services and training are real and 
serious ones in countries that were economi- 
cally depleted by the war and now are 
bearing new burdens of military prepared- 
ness. To them, casework represents some- 
thing of a luxury. Whether or not in the 
long run casework, with its preventive pos- 
sibilities, represents an economy rather than 
an added cost to a community, is not at 
present known or demonstrable. 


One case (like many in the United States) of a 
young girl comes to mind. She was placed in an 
institution at the age of 12, was replaced several 
times, and now, at 19, is aggressive and anti-social, 
and unable to keep a job. At this late date, a few 
interviews by a caseworker reveal that the girl is 
talented, intelligent, and sensitive but, out of 
anxiety, repeatedly acts out her hostility and pre- 
cipitates rejection. 


Whether the cost of preventive case- 
work and psychiatric services for persons 
whose family and social relationships are 
seriously disturbed is greater than the cost 
of long institutional care is a question that 
must be more definitively answered both 
in Europe and the United States. On the 
practical side, Europeans undoubtedly will 
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encounter many more difficulties in raising 
funds for casework projects and demonstra- 
tion than is true in the United States. 
Foundation grants and even voluntary con- 
tributions are not available to any great 
extent. The development of services un- 
doubtedly must take place largely within 
the existing social welfare and educational 
structures. Perhaps not until experience 
has demonstrated the financial, as well as 
the human, economy of personal services 
will funds be made available for increased 
services and expanded training facilities. 

The listing of the most pressing problems 
facing the caseworker in Europe would not 
be complete without reference to postwar 
conditions. Serious inadequacy of housing 
exists almost everywhere. Communities 
sometimes control and assign living space, 
with frequent doubling of families. Many 
people live in rooms with little provision 
for privacy and decency. In_ severely 
bombed countries, families are often housed 
in ruins, lofts, and cellars. Postwar housing 
programs have in no measure kept pace 
with the need. The personal havoc created 
by the war years, the broken homes, the 
loss of parents, the war injuries suffered by 
both servicemen and civilians continue as 
long-time problems. Children whose par- 
ents were shot or incarcerated as political 
enemies continue to live, with inevitable 
conflict, in the society that handed out the 
retribution. Families who formerly lived 
in comfort, but lost their possessions, now 
face a future that holds limited comfort 
and opportunity. The need for personal 
and emotional support for many Europeans 
impresses the American visitor as over- 
whelmingly great. 


Beginning Steps in Developing a Program 


The standard of a social welfare program 
in any country is influenced by three major 
groups: the general community, the social 
work group, and the social work educa- 
tional institution. 


The Community 

In the end, the character and extent of 
the services a country provides rest with 
the wide community; the tax-payer and con- 
tributor ultimately determine what kind of 
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and how many services are to be made avail- 
able. But the social concern of the general 
population is subject to change, capable of 
response to the voice of the humanitarian 
as well as that of the economist. The 
level of care in industrialized countries, 
perhaps, is a reflection of the nation’s social 
philosophy as well as of the degree of its 
economic solvency. A welfare program, 
because it is an expression of community 
attitudes, is never static. 

What influence can a small group of per- 
sons who see the need of more personal and 
psychological services have on a wider com- 
munity? Perhaps more in Europe than is 
possible in the United States. Exchange of 
opinion on all subjects, political, philo- 
sophical, and social, is in the European 
tradition. Perhaps because of the close 
interdependence of the countries, political 
and economic affairs are discussed in a more 
extensive way than in America. Interna- 
tional literature is widely read both in 
translation and in the original. Forums, 
clubs, and discussion groups, with interest 
in a wide range of subjects, are an important 
part of European cultural life, and social 
workers who have studied abroad are 
drawn into it by request if not by design. 
They are asked to speak, to write articles, 
to lead discussion groups, and to participate 
in round tables, not alone for professional 
but also for lay groups. At an annual social 
welfare conference in The Netherlands, 
with a large attendance of administrators 
and board members, one session, which 
attracted nearly a thousand people, was 
devoted to the philosophical implications 
of casework. The participants in the round 
table and the speakers from the floor in- 
cluded church representatives, a public 
assistance director, and a psychiatrist besides 
a casework instructor and a director of a 
school of social work. Although, to an 
American observer, such a focus seemed 
highly academic, the session, nonetheless, 
had in it something of the vital, democratic 
spirit of a town-hall meeting. 

American social work literature is read 
extensively. Mary Richmond is as familiar 
a name in Europe as in America. Recent 
books and current professional journals are 
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in many libraries. The local journals, too, 
are publishing original articles on casework 
as well as translations of American papers, 
Gordon Hamilton’s Theory and Practice 
of Social Case Work? is much used as a 
text, while Interviewing: Its Principles and 
Methods, by Annette Garrett,* not only is 
widely used in English but is currently be. 
ing translated into Dutch and Italian. The 
two recent compilations, Social Casework 
in U.S.A. (in German),5 and Principles and 
Techniques in Social Casework,® are also 
being studied and quoted. In the same 
way, psychological texts, especially those 
dealing with child development, are on 
many reading-lists. Two countries recently 
have asked for permission to translate Dr. 
Irene M. Josselyn’s Psychosocial Develop. 
ment of Children,’ and Dr. Benjamin M. 
Spock’s The Common Sense Book of Baby 
and Child Care ® is coming to be a classic, 

This study of the literature results in 
many requests for social workers to lead 
discussions and forums. It places on them 
the burden of being familiar, not only with 
the writings, but also with a wide range 
of principles, services, and projects. 

That there is risk, as well as value, in 
such widespread dissemination of technical 
material goes without saying. The risk of 
misapplication of only half-digested theory, 
however, is perhaps no greater now, in 
Europe, than that which attended the early 
developmental period of casework in the 
United States, or which exists today with 
such a large proportion of untrained staff. 
It is possible, too, that the harmful effects 
of a little knowledge can be overestimated; 
certainly the value of a wide, interested, 
and articulate following cannot be lightly 
dismissed. Caseworkers who have played 
a part in stimulating such interest are un- 
doubtedly planning soundly for the future. 


8 Columbia University Press, New York, 1940. 

4Family Service Association of America, New 
York, 1942. 

5 Edited by Hertha Kraus. Wolfgang Metzner 
Verlag (publisher), Frankfurt, Germany, 1949. 

6 Edited by Cora Kasius. Family Service Associa- 
tion of America, New York, 1950. 

7Family Service Association of America, New 
York, 1948. 

8 Duell, Sloan, & Pearce, New York, 1946 (also 
Pocket Books, New York). 
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The Agency 

How to relate his new knowledge to 
agency practice is a difficult problem for 
the new casework “expert.” Leading gen- 
eral discussions of principles is a much 
simpler task than attempting to bring about 
change in an agency’s pattern of work. 
If the worker is in charge of a program it 
is one thing; if he is a junior staff member, 
quite another. In any case, the possibilities 
for radical or rapid change are obviously 
limited. The caseworker may, however, be 
able to initiate a slow process of reorienta- 
tion of staff. His dilemma is a real one; 
he is aware of his limitations and has no 
opportunity to receive further supervision, 
and, at the same time, he is under pressure 
to take a leadership position in his com- 
munity. The forward-looking worker at- 
tempts, through practice, to improve his 
competence even though he must assume 
responsibility for guiding and instructing 
others. 

Even with his limited casework training 
—if it has been geared to the problems of 
social living and not to “therapy”—the 
relatively inexperienced worker may be able 
to apply his knowledge in practice and in 
staff reorientation with considerable success. 
If he has absorbed basic principles, he will 
be able to teach something about inter- 
viewing and the steps in a social study, 
about how people can be helped to use a 
range of community resources construc- 
tively, about recognizing strain and tension, 
about the value of giving support to per- 
sons who carry heavy practical and emo- 
tional burdens. He can help other staff 
members have the experience of helping 
some clients find release from strain and 
new energy through a warm, non-authorita- 
tive relationship. He can help the staff 
unlearn some of their more routine ways 
of thinking about people. He can teach 
them something about the strength and 
importance of the family, and the hazards 
of removing children suddenly or without 
adequate reasons. He should be able to 
help them discover, through their work, 
that a less harsh environment, a modicum 
of normal satisfactions, and the support of 
an understanding person can have positive 
psychological effects. 
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The schools of social work in the United 
States should perhaps be more fully aware 
of the nature of the responsibilities the 
foreign student must assume on his return 
home and should gear training to such 
basic principles. The foreign student 
should have the opportunity to learn 
fundamentals and to learn them well. 

It should be noted that, in a few coun- 
tries, social workers are sent abroad for 
special study of child guidance work. This 
is true of Holland where, at present, there 
are twelve clinics, in ten cities, with a total 
casework staff of forty-five. Several of the 
caseworkers have had training in Great 
Britain and the United States. Since 1946, 
the local association of clinics has conducted 
a two-year training program, including both 
theory and supervised practice. 


The Schools 


The schools of social work, in any coun- 
try, stand in a strategic position to influence 
the direction and standard of social wel- 
fare. The educational institution, if it con- 
ceives of itself as something more than a 
trade school, can, because it is not directly 
involved in the complexities of administer- 
ing services, question assumptions, encour- 
age experimental work, sponsor research 
efforts, and stimulate students and experi- 
enced workers to think in fresh and crea- 
tive ways about old problems and programs. 
Under the aegis of a school, various study 
groups and institutes can be organized and, 
in Europe, the school can serve as the spon- 
soring body to bring consultants and ex- 
change lecturers to the country. 

The schools of social work in Europe 
differ from each other in many aspects and, 
in markedly major ways, from the schools 
in the United States.9 The students, often, 
are younger and the educational admission 
requirements lower. Whether the usual 
requirement, completion of secondary edu- 
cation, is the equivalent of high school or 
junior college in the United States, is a 
matter of opinion. But the gymnasium 
level of education does not include much 


® United Nations, Training for Social Work: An 
International Survey, Doc. E/CN. 5/196/Rev. 1, 
United Nations, New York, 1950 (also available 
from Columbia University Press, New York). This 
report was prepared by Katherine A. Kendall. 
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study in the social sciences which, in the 
United States, is considered a prerequisite 
to professional training. The curricula of 
the European schools of social work, there- 
fore, include general courses in sociology, 
psychology, law, and government, as well 
as courses designed to orient the student 
more specifically to social work provisions 
and programs. 

In the past few years, a few of the Euro- 
pean schools have added courses in case- 
work. This addition to the curriculum, 
however, is frequently only classroom in- 
struction, not supplemented by supervised 
field work. The student’s practice work, 
selected on the basis of employment interest 
following such specializations as child wel- 
fare, probation, housing, or industrial social 
work, provides the student with the experi- 
ence of doing practical work—of learning 
something of the services, the basis of eligi- 
bility, and the legal underpinnings of a 
particular field of social work practice. The 
schools introducing such theoretical case- 
work courses recognize that they are creating 
a conflict situation for students who, as a 
result, may be exposed to differences in con- 
cepts and may be caught, unhappily, be- 
tween two sets of loyalties and identification. 

At present, few agencies are in a position 
to offer student supervision in casework. An 
obvious solution, for schools that wish to 
offer training in casework, would be to estab- 
lish field work training centers in agencies, 
as has been done in the United States, with 
faculty members serving as supervisors. 
This plan has been followed at the Paul 
Baerwald School of Social Work at Ver- 
sailles, established under the auspices of 
the Joint Distribution Committee.1° The 
practical problem of securing funds for 
additional staff, as well as the lack of quali- 
fied supervisors, makes this plan difficult to 
inaugurate. 

Special mention should be made of a new 
training program initiated in The Nether- 
lands. Under the auspices of five schools 
of social work, an advanced course of one 
year, for experienced workers, was begun 
in January of this year. Nine students are 


10 Philip Klein, “A Social Work Training School 
in Europe under American Leadership,” Alumni 
News Letter, New York School of Social Work, 
Winter, 1950, p. 6. 
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enrolled, selected on the basis of education 
and experience, and of aptitude as revealed 
in a psychiatric interview. ‘Two days are 
devoted to classroom instruction and three 
to supervised field work; the supervisors are 
employed for this service by the schools, 
Several of the students continue to work 
in their own agencies and others are placed 
by special arrangement; the fields cover 
public assistance, rural casework, an agency 
for unmarried mothers, a church family 
service bureau, and so on. It has been the 
writer’s privilege to supervise two of the 
students and to meet with the other super. 
visors, five in all (four of whom have studied 
in the United States), in a workshop group, 
The evidence, to date, is that the students’ 
practice work is on a competent level and 
that the supervisors are eager to improve 
their skills. This course is to be continued 
in the future and should add greatly to the 
development of casework in the country. 


Possibilities for the Future 


Social work schools and social agencies 
should, obviously, be moving in the same 
general direction; if discrepancies are too 
great the value of the educational program 
is diminished and the co-operative effort 
necessary to build sound welfare programs 
is made impossible. Achieving such co- 
ordinated progress is a major task in most 
European countries. The schools in general 
are taking the initiative in introducing case- 
work, a reversal of the process in the United 
States, where casework was developed in 
agency practice. While it seems appropri- 
ate, in this period of history, for the schools 
to assume this leadership position, they 
should, however, conceive of their function 
in a broad, community sense; they should 
provide training opportunities not only 
for regular students, but for experienced 
workers. Extension courses or top-level 
training courses, like the one initiated in 
Holland, are means by which the total field 
can be influenced. 

The working relationships between the 
social work field and psychiatry are not so 
close in Europe as in the United States; the 
reason for the less frequent use of psychiatric 
consultation by agencies, undoubtedly, is 
related to their historical emphasis on meet- 
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ing concrete needs. Certain agencies and 
institutions, particularly in the child care 
field, have come to consider the services of 
a psychiatrist essential to sound planning 
and the psychiatrist, obviously, is the central 
figure in the child guidance team. It seems 
likely that, as social workers come to see 
the interconnections between social and 
psychological factors in such problems as 
delinquency, unmarried motherhood, mari- 
tal difficulties, and job failures more clearly, 
they will turn with greater frequency to 
psychiatrists for help and guidance. 

Which persons in a country should be 
selected to receive foreign fellowships? In 
the eager competition for the few oppor- 
tunities for study, what voice should the 
country have in the decisions? It would 
seem that the field as a whole might attempt, 
in a co-operative way, to select persons from 
both schools and agencies on the basis of 
their potential contribution. The countries, 
too, should evaluate the types of experi- 
ences provided by international organiza- 
tions and make their opinions and needs 
known; it is possible that some countries 
have more urgent need for school training 
fellowships than observational ones or that 
one person, partially trained by one fellow- 
ship, should have a second in order to aug- 
ment his teaching or supervisory skills. 

Perhaps the exchange of ideas within the 
country—or with neighboring countries— 
can be more fully developed. Casework 
study groups and teaching or supervising 
seminars—even if they are small—can be 
a means of self-development in Europe as 
they have been in the United States. Euro- 
pean social workers must come to realize, 
more fully, that in America casework was 
not discovered ready-made or created in a 
day. It developed—and is still developing— 
step by step, out of steady, patient, creative 
joint effort. Casework, if it is to develop 
soundly in European cultures, must be re- 
lated to the needs, attitudes, feelings, and 
cultural patterns of each country; it must 
be developed in its native soil. 

The teachers of casework in Europe must 
discover what and how they should teach. 
With which problems and attitudes can 
students and social workers identify; which 
arouse anxiety and resistance? What are 
appropriate sequences within a course and 
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within a curriculum? How useful are 
American case records and if, as many 
think, they are too alien to be used’ suc- 
cessfully, how can local material be devel- 
oped, adequately disguised, and its use 
controlled? 

In attempting to find, within a country, 
case material suitable for teaching, the in- 
structors meet with much disappointment. 
Existing records show little of diagnosis or 
of process; often the record material avail- 
able can be used only to illustrate what 
not todo! Although such negative teaching 
may have some shock value, it also has the 
danger of creating uneasiness and uncer- 
tainty. A major task for the instructors in 
Europe is to find material, however simple, 
that has in it some positive elements: evi- 
dence of a good relationship, of undertsand- 
ing attitudes, and of some well-guided effort 
directed toward meeting the needs of clients. 
Again, this task of building a set of teaching 
records must be shared by agencies and 
schools. 

The visiting consultant or lecturer, now 
in demand in Europe, has perhaps as much 
to learn as to teach. He must learn to know 
agency practice as well as school organiza- 
tion and curriculum, and be able to ap- 
praise the educational goals of both. The 
groups he will be asked to work with range 
from the volunteer level to the best trained 
personnel; where he can best place his 
efforts is a question he can answer only 
after study and evaluation. In general, it 
would seem that he should try to build on 
the most solid ground—try to strengthen 
and support the better programs and the 
persons who are taking leadership roles in 
the schools and agencies. He will function, 
largely, through leading study groups, at 
different levels, on casework, teaching, 
school and agency supervision, and curricu- 
lum planning. 

European caseworkers frequently express 
discouragement when they plan for the 
future and face the extent of the limitations 
in their countries. This is particularly true 
of those who have studied in the United 
States and hoped to re-create in their own 
countries the pattern of their student ex- 
perience. ‘Two reassuring things can be 
said: the first is that in their student experi- 
ence they did not learn all about the weak- 
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nesses in programs or the unmet needs; 
the second is that the pioneer caseworkers 
in America, not too long ago, faced many 
of the same problems that now face the 
European leaders. It seems likely that, 
with the advantages of a body of literature 
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and close exchange of ideas between coup. 
tries, the process of establishing casework 
programs in Europe will be much shorter 
than it was in the United States, where it 
came into being by a difficult trial-and-error 
method. 


Observation Programs in the United States: A Meeting 
of Social Work Colleagues 


Eunice Minton 


Miss Minton is Principal Social Welfare Specialist (International), Bureau of Public Assistance, 
Social Security Administration, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 


THE FOLLOWING EXCERPT from an evalua- 
tion report of a social worker who recently 
returned to her country after an observation 
period in the United States typifies the 
breadth with which most of the social 
workers coming here view the opportunity 
to observe and study in another country. 


I attach considerable importance to this exchange 
and plead for greater exchanges as a means of 
bringing the world together. The crying need of 
the present day is better understanding of human 
efforts, human values, and needs, and a closer rela- 
tionship of different sections of the world’s popula- 
tion with a view to sharing knowledge, skills, and 
experiences with all others. In this way there will 
be greater chances for lasting peace. These cultural 
and scientific exchanges will do more toward clear- 
ing doubts, removing suspicions, promoting har- 
mony, good will, and peace, than can be done in 
the future by wars or diplomatic treaties and agree- 
ments. . . . The world is really bringing all its 
inhabitants together, which surely is the purpose 
of creation. Social work alone knows no frontiers; 
is it not in the future of things that more social 
workers must be enlisted in this exchange program 
to bring about this closeness with understanding? 


During the past few years American social 
work has had an increased and unusual 
opportunity to assist in bringing about “this 
closeness with understanding” and to share 
in the examination and pooling of social 
welfare philosophy and methodology with 
the rest of the world. Through serving as 
a host country, we have as our guests col- 
leagues from all parts of the world who 
come to this country under various inter- 
national and national auspices to observe, 
to study, and to evaluate for possible use, 
in their own countries, the social welfare 
developments in the United States. 


The privilege of association with these 
fellow social workers brings many mixed 
feelings—pride, humility, a sense of par- 
ticipation in social work developments 
around the world, and a deep feeling of 
responsibility to social work in our own 
country. We can be proud of the develop- 
ment of professional social work in this 
country; we can also be grateful that our 
forefathers established and built this coun- 
try on principles that have been the spring- 
board of many of our professional concepts. 
We can be filled with humility upon learn- 
ing more about the struggles of our fellow 
social workers in other lands—many with- 
out the impetus of a similar heritage, with- 
out the financial resources, and without 
the social work resources and professional 
stimulus. 

Who are these social work guests? Trans- 
lated into our terminology, they are execu- 
tives, supervisors, consultants, and workers 
from public and private agencies providing 
a wide range of welfare and health services 
to families, children, and groups. Some are 
directors or professors from schools of social 
work in their own countries. Because they 
represent a typical cross section of the social 
welfare field, their interests are broad, in- 
cluding not only various types of family, 
children’s, and other community services, 
but many activities that, in the United 
States, we do not normally consider social 
services, such as some aspects of labor, 
housing, and services for farm families. 
The countries from which they come vary 
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greatly in their stages of social welfare 
development, and, as in our country, there 
is variance in the range, type, and quality 
of social services within the country. Some 
come from countries where social work 
has long had professional recognition and 
some from countries where professional 
training of social workers is just beginning. 
In one country, child guidance work may 
be highly developed while little of casework 
or psychiatric thinking may have permeated 
the next-door children’s agency. In other 
countries, social services may be in initial 
stages and carried out almost entirely by 
volunteer effort. 

Although all these visitors have major 
interests to which they give primary atten- 
tion, they are eager to see and learn as 
much as possible about American social 
work as a whole. A deep feeling of profes- 
sional responsibility to themselves and to 
their countries is most evident. 


Observation Programs 


One might ask what these social workers 
can learn about American social work in 
such a short time as five or six months. 
There is no country in the world with our 
intricate labyrinth of social work organiza- 
tion, and one needs only to riffle a few 
pages of the Social Work Year Book to be 
reimpressed with the enormous difficulties 
that face these colleagues. For this reason 
their observation programs are planned so 
that the majority of the period in this 
country is spent in observing the actual 
operation and practice of social agencies. 
Each observation program is planned on an 
individual basis in accordance with the in- 
terests and background of the observer. 

Thus far, their observations and study 
in public and private agencies have covered 
most of the states and hundreds of local 
communities. They studied the organiza- 
tion and financing of social agencies; dis- 
cussed administration, policy developments, 
and problems with executives, supervisors, 
and consultants; read cases and discussed 
these with the caseworkers; visited clients; 
participated in staff meetings and case con- 
ferences; studied the co-ordination of serv- 
ices in local communities; attended board, 
case, committee, and other meetings. Some 
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have effectively combined observation with 
school of social work attendance. In short, 
these visitors have the chance to observe 
the breadth and depth of American social 
work practice to a greater degree than have 
most social workers in this country. 

Each American social worker who par- 
ticipates in the program of one of these 
visitors directly influences the effectiveness 
of his total study experience in the United 
States. Over and over these colleagues from 
overseas emphasize the meaning and impor- 
tance of the individual attention given them 
by American social workers. They com- 
ment on the generosity of the Americans 
in giving their time, in sharing their pro- 
fessional problems and experience, and their 
philosophy, ideals, and objectives. They 
want and need to understand fully why 
and how we developed as we have. A sense 
of perspective which is essential in giving 
them an understanding of our social wel- 
fare developments is provided through their 
experience in agencies where they have an 
opportunity to discuss how a particular 
service started; the shifts in trends and 
the reasons for these shifts; the problems 
that were and were not overcome in de- 
veloping programs; the current stage of the 
service in relation to past developments; 
and the objectives for the future. It is 
important that present-day American social 
work be viewed against the background 
thus provided or it can be a frustrating and 
disillusioning experience for social workers 
from many other countries, since, without 
this perspective, the amount of money we 
spend, the great variety of social agencies, 
our buildings and equipment, and the size 
of agency staffs are apt to appal and over- 
whelm them. 

Through the exchange programs and 
other media, social workers over the 
world are trying to discover what ingre- 
dients in social work can be tested for 
their universality. The social workers 
who come to the United States and the 
American social workers who have the 
opportunity of working with them are 
pioneers in this challenging and testing 
process. It is not our buildings, our physi- 
cal equipment, or even our programs which 
have the greatest meaning to them; their 
greatest interest is in what we think and 
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why, and in the methods and techniques we 
have evolved to protect and promote the 
things we believe in. They are not inter- 
ested in—although they may be either 
shocked or amused by—our “extremists” in 
social work and our quarrels regarding 
ideology. They are astonished at those 
social workers who disparage or do not 
give their full professional support to public 
welfare programs, which our visitors con- 
sider basic to our social planning. In view 
of our responsiveness to new developments 
and our use of changing dynamics, some are 
impressed by our lack of recognition of this 
movement and our tendency to be positive 
as to the “right way” of doing things at a 
particular time. As one social worker 
stated, “This positiveness is hard to under- 
stand in a country where a social welfare 
book printed one year is considered out of 
date three years later.” Of major impor- 
tance to these visitors are the opportunities 
to see American social work in its day-by-day 
practice and to discuss the problems and 
developments of their countries with their 
American colleagues. 

With this brief description of these social 
work colleagues and of the general plan of 
their observations, perhaps some of their 
comments and reactions will have greater 
meaning. These comments have been se- 
lected from the reports prepared by them, 
from discussion with them, and from reports 
submitted by the agencies participating in 
their observation programs. It is believed 
that these selected comments reflect, in gen- 
eral, some reactions of these visiting social 
workers, although their constant awareness 
of their “guest” role, their exceeding polite- 
ness, and their gratitude to American social 
workers make it difficult to evaluate their 
full reactions. A wholly valid evaluation 
of the meaning of their experience in the 
United States cannot be made until they 
themselves have tested the value of it after 
they return to their own jobs. 


Reactions to Casework 
In international social welfare the United 


States and casework are practically synony- 
mous. In most countries there is wide 


divergence in the knowledge and the use 
of casework. In some countries casework is 
taught in the schools of social work and 
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practiced in certain types of services; in 
other countries it is evident in some of 
the services provided to people but is not 
recognized or understood as a method with 
a specific content. In some, the stage of de. 
velopment in casework could be considered 
as somewhat similar to the 1920 stage in this 
country. A number of these visitors 
from other countries feel that some of our 
highly specialized services which are cur- 
rently available to relatively few persons 
would never be acceptable in their countries 
where the philosophy of services available 
to all has prevailed for centuries. These 
broad programs have been developed as a 
natural result of the situation prevailing 
within the country. As one colleague ex- 
pressed it, “Where there is lack of justice, 
countries tend to develop more social 
services.” 

But regardless of the stage of develop 
ment in their own countries, of misunder- 
standings, or of attitudes prior to their 
arrival in the United States, almost all 
these visiting social workers have, or imme- 
diately develop, an interest in casework. 
With most of them there is quick estab- 
lishment of a common ground through 
discussions of services to people, the rights 
of people, and the problems for the agency 
in giving and for the client in receiving 
service. There is widespread appreciation 
of the casework principles and concepts in 
social work practice in the United States. 
In their reading and in most discussions 
with social workers, they find these prin- 
ciples and concepts constantly emphasized. 

The meaning of casework to one col- 
league was expressed this way: 

The most important aspect of my program was 
the social work contacts I made which gave me an 
insight into the American approach to the client 
and the whole question of human relationships in 
casework. After I had come to accept American 
casework concepts, both intellectually and emotion- 
ally, I realized they had changed not only my pro- 
fessional relationship but my personal relationship 
also. . . . The American social worker is prepared 
to go along with the client to the point where he 
can help himself and determine his own actions 
again. This is democratic, with both parties work- 
ing together on an equal level, both parties partici- 
pating equally; and there is no dominating or 
imposing on the client, nor any invading of his 
privacy if it can possibly be avoided. 

Some of the observers are intensely inter- 
ested in the techniques used in our case- 
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work practice. One stated that in her coun- 
try “the art of interviewing is one that is 
left to individual intuition,” while in 
America “interviewing is a matter of the 
psychological approach,” and the use of 
basic principles and concepts as they apply 
to particular situations. This social worker 
felt, however, that some caution was needed 
“to prevent the worker from becoming 
so immersed in the psychiatric cycle that 
other valuable attributes are lost sight of.” 
Another worker noticed differences in the 
use of psychological and psychiatric treat- 
ment in different agencies, and thought that 
sometimes the treatment method “is con- 
sidered an aim in itself rather than a means 
and a help.” ‘The use of authority, time 
limits, and office interviews are of special 
interest to those social workers most inter- 
ested in casework practice. 

Although the majority expressed real ap- 
preciation of the development of social case- 
work in this country, one said, “It is my 
impression from my discussions with trained 
workers here that in general casework is 
too strongly accentuated, and institutional 
group living and group structure program 
too much neglected.” This social worker 
chided American social workers with 
“There is an astonishing shortage of knowl- 
edge concerning the institutional experi- 
ments and systems of certain European 
countries,” and he urged “more interna- 
tional contact, as these problems are not 
limited by the borders of countries.” 

Our case recording also caused consider- 
able comment. There was general amaze- 
ment at the extent and detail of case 
recording; perhaps greater amazement at 
all the facilities the American social worker 
has—the typewriter, the stenographer, the 
dictaphone, and even the abundance of 
paper and pencils. While there was real 
appreciation that our case records reflected 
the facts relating to the service given and 
to some extent the process of how the service 
was given, some observers thought perhaps 
our case records were too detailed and 
repetitious. One social worker, while recog- 
nizing the value of records for teaching 
purposes, remarked, “I can’t imagine that 
every worker reads all the records, and isn’t 
it annoying to the supervisor to have to 
read them?” 
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The developments in public welfare in 
relatively recent years interest many of the 
social workers because of the mass welfare 
problems that face their governments, par- 
ticularly since the end of the war. They 
have learned with considerable relief that 
casework principles can be and are applied 
in mass programs—in law, policy, and 
practice. They are generally impressed with 
the basic principle of the right to assistance, 
the confidentiality of case information, the 
fair hearing process, and the use of cash 
assistance on an unrestricted basis. The 
casework services particularly useful to most 
of them are those observed in public wel- 
fare departments. Since, in general, such 
services center around environmental prob- 
lems, many of them believe that these types 
of services have, in some instances, already 
been developed or could be developed in 
their own countries. 

The use of casework principles in the 
determination of need is generally appre- 
ciated, with one colleague making the fol- 
lowing statement: 

Under the Social Security Act assistance has to 
be paid in money, which is based on need. Eligi- 
bility for such assistance is established by worker 
and client together, on the basis of complete partici- 
pation. It is up to the client how he uses this 
money; no restrictions are imposed on him but the 
consequences of misuse are his alone. This theory 
acknowledges the client’s own potential worth and 
his right to manage his affairs. . . . The general 
principle is that much more is done with the client 
than for the client, and that is a very sound 
principle. 

There are uniform criticisms of the use 
of categories in public assistance. This 
limited approach in the United States to 
the care of needy people is most difficult 
for these social workers to comprehend. 
One put it pointedly, “Is it truly fair, 
equitable, and democratic to have some 
groups of needy people more favored than 
others equally as needy, if not more so?” 
In general, they are surprised that eligibility 
factors other than need, such as residence 
and age, also control the giving of assistance. 


Reactions to Specific Services 


The observers show great interest in our 
historical development in relation to the 
care for the child in his own or a foster 
home. They are particularly impressed with 
the casework services available to unmar- 
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ried mothers and with the careful case 
evaluation used as a basis for determining 
the best plans for both mother and child. 
Some are shocked, however, at the effect 
of society’s punitive attitude on decisions 
regarding the planning for the mother and 
the child. 

Since institutional care is more generally 
the pattern in many other countries, the 
study of institutional care here is of par- 
ticular value because of its relatedness to 
their present operational problems. In 
general, the visitors are impressed by the 
individualized treatment of each child and 
the total planning of institutional care 
toward the achievement of the maximum 
development for each child. Particular 
aspects of interest are the psychological, 
psychiatric, and social services used by the 
institutions, the participation of the chil- 
dren in normal community activities, such 
as school and church attendance, and the 
effort to create a more homelike atmosphere 
in institutions. But one observer thought, 
“It is necessary to have better co-ordination 
and differentiation in the types of institu- 
tions, utilizing the new experiments and 


findings in Europe. The development of | 


individual casework must not block the 
development of group and group living.” 
He continued, “There is not enough use 
made here of group therapy, and group 
observation. . . .” 

Practically all these visitors expressed in- 
terest in the co-ordination of public and 
private efforts through councils of social 
agencies. To many of them this approach 
to community planning is new. There is 
great interest in the work of private agen- 
cies and how this is related to the work of 
public agencies. In many countries a large 
proportion of the private services is sub- 
sidized by public funds. Since the war such 
subsidy has been even greater because of 
the loss of income for the support of private 
agencies and this situation has caused 
serious problems both for the governments 
and for the private agencies. 

Tribute is generally paid to the contribu- 
tion of private agencies and this was ex- 
pressed by one social worker, “I think social 
welfare of the world owes a debt of grati- 
tude to the private agencies of America for 
their careful and patient development of 
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the casework method.” Many workers were 
interested in the preventive aspects of the 
services of private agencies. One believed 
that “The private agencies sometimes fee] 
more free to work out their own philosophy 
and some additional services to people.” 
Some recognized the generally better-trained 
staff in the private agencies and related this 
to what one called a “higher level of 
service.” One who had observed family 
services in both public and private agencies 
thought that in the private agencies workers 
had too much time for each case. She ex- 
pressed her caution in this way: “The 
workers can become too emotional on their 
cases and not orderly enough. They need 
some controls in order to learn to do things 
in limited time.” One stated that although 
our casework principles are well crystallized, 
she sometimes found these principles ap- 
plied in a routine way and not dynamically, 
and added somewhat hesitantly, “Doesn't 
this make your principles a little bit 
cheap?” 

Another colleague wondered if American 
social workers do not sometimes “get out 
of their area of competence,” giving as an 
illustration a psychoneurotic client she had 
heard discussed at great length for the 
second time at a staff conference in a com- 
munity that had no psychiatric facilities. 
This social worker commented that the 
staff “could talk for one minute or one day, 
but what could the social worker do?” and 
further queried, “Do we belabor such 
cases?” 

There is a noticeable increase in the in- 
terest expressed in group work. As in our 
own country, recognition of group work as 
a social work method has developed slowly. 
Several faculty members from foreign 
schools of social work, however, have empha- 
sized this method in their observation pro- 
gram, with the objective of adding or 
improving this area in their course content. 

The following comment reflects the gen- 
eral reaction of these observers to American 
social workers: “The most important fea- 
ture of United States social work is in the 
attitudes of the workers—through their 
understanding sympathy with the people 
they serve, they discover needs and help 
clients to find solutions to their own prob- 
lems.” Some of them, however, noted vari- 
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ations of this in both public and private 
agencies as illustrated by this comment, 
“There seems to be a healthier attitude 
toward services in the staffs of those agen- 
cies which are not so secure financially than 
in those which are more adequately sup- 

rted. Can it be because there is less 
challenge for those in better circumstances?” 

The majority developed a real apprecia- 
tion of the relationship existing between 
the supervisors and the workers; they con- 
sider this unique to United States social 
work. Some see this as an outgrowth of 
our casework philosophy. Observation of 
the free discussion and easy relationship be- 
tween the executives, supervisors, and case- 
workers in our agencies has had real educa- 
tional value for those observers. One 
commented: 


Casework concepts not only affect the relation- 
ships between worker and client but between super- 
visor and worker, too. Supervision in this way 
will bring better results than in a more authorita- 
tive or protective way, which is often used in my 
country. We gradually will have to grow to other 
ways; it needs preparation. Perhaps in the begin- 
ning there will be even more mistakes than with 
a way of working along strict rules and limitations. 
But, in the long run, the greater independence 
and freedom of the worker will enable him to 
grow to his full capacities by developing his own 
personality, which is important and will make all 
his future work in a positive way. 


The use of casework principles in the 
evaluation process intrigued and stimulated 
many of these social workers as is illustrated 
by this comment: 

Social agencies frequently make an annual evalua- 
tion of their staff. This is done on the casework 
basis, the worker and the supervisor together build- 
ing up the evaluation. . . . I like this sincere and 
democratic way of evaluating a person, without 
any secrecy in pointing out the strong and weak 
qualities of a worker. When supervisor and case- 
worker are both mature people, they can work 
on the evaluation in a way that contributes to a 
sound working relationship. 


While the visitors believed in the neces- 
sity of trained social workers before they 
came to the United States, there was further 
crystallization of this conviction after ob- 
servations of our schools of social work 
and agency staff development methods. A 
small proportion who were associated with 
schools in their own countries observed pri- 
marily in our schools of social work. They 
were generally impressed with the close 
working relationships between the schools 
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and the social agencies, and with the range 
of specialized social work content taught 
at the schools. Many were pleased to see 
the present trend toward generic train- 
ing. The use of the discussion method in 
teaching was an entirely new experience for 
most of them and, while appreciating its 
values fully, some wondered if perhaps too 
few people know how to use it effectively 
and if there sometimes is much participa- 
tion with little purpose! Experience in the 
United States in using staff development 
methods, particularly in public welfare, in- 
terests most of our visitors because they see 
how helpful it has been and believe that 
they can apply its practical value to their 
own countries. 

The general reactions of these colleagues 
to American social work and social workers 
is illustrated by the following statement 
made by one of them: 


“When love and skill work together, expect a 
masterpiece.” We could find no better summing up 
of our opinion of social work in the United States 
than these words of John Ruskin. If we were 
asked what were the things that most impressed 
us in America, we should reply without hesita- 
tion: the training of her technicians and their 
devotion to their work. Another characteristic 
quality of the American social worker is his pro- 
fessional consciousness. 


Summary 


In a challenging and refreshing way these 
colleagues have been able to strip away the 
chaff and quickly isolate many of the basic 
fundamentals in our social work practice. 
Perhaps their limitations in the use of the 
English language proved to be an asset by 
preventing their becoming lost in our ex- 
tensive professional vocabulary. They found 
that this is a land of wide contradiction— 
of great wealth, yet much need. They also 
found this contradiction in our social work 
—great resources and a high degree of 
specialization, yet many gaps in basic serv- 
ices to people. 

Perhaps this presentation of a few of the 
comments and reactions of these fellow 
social workers indicates the range of their 
social work interests, the keenness of their 
perception, and the depth of their profes- 
sional consciousness. These comments may 
also indicate some of the possible values that 
accrued to them through the observation 
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and study of social work in the United 
States. The reactions of agencies and social 
workers who have participated in their 
study programs indicate that American so- 
cial workers have been enriched through 
their association with these social workers 
of other lands; perhaps their earnest and 
intense seeking of knowledge about the 
best ways to serve people has stirred Ameri- 
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can social workers in their particular 
specialization grooves to think of their 
international responsibilities and of the 
fundamental objectives in our total social 
work practice, and to examine American 
social work, not only in relation to its 
effectiveness in achieving adequate social 
services, but also, of perhaps greater impor. 
tance, in achieving basic social justice. 


Social Work Principles Related to Work in Germany 
Alice Stephan Whelan 


Mrs. Whelan is Public Welfare Adviser in the Office of the Land Commissioner for Bavaria. 


SINCE THE END of World War II American 
social work has played an increasingly im- 
portant role in foreign settings. So far, its 
contribution has been largely toward the 
solution of problems directly resulting from 
the war—refugees, displaced children, social 
reconstruction in occupied areas. If peace 
prevails and intergovernmental exchange 
programs continue, it appears likely that 
social workers will be called upon to give 
advisory service to foreign governments in- 
terested in introducing new techniques, 
methods, and philosophies of human re- 
lationships in the solution of the many 
social and individual problems common in 
all countries. 

Certainly, it is fair to say that the United 
States has progressed farther than any other 
country in providing its social workers with 
a usable body of technical knowledge and 
practical working methods as these relate 
to our own social services. Many social 
work practices, however, which are gen- 
erally accepted in America, are not appro- 
priate for transference to other countries. 
The question is, to what extent can Ameri- 
can social work contribute to the solution 
of social problems in a foreign setting? 
Is so-called international social work a 


teachable body of knowledge? Can social 
work principles contribute to the training 
of American advisers in foreign countries in 
fields other than social work? 

This article is an attempt to describe 
those aspects of generic social work prac- 


tices which have had value in one foreign 


country—Germany—where some of the 
problems and the function of the American 
adviser may be similar to those being met 
in other countries. 


Problems in Present Situation 


Since the cessation of hostilities, almost 
six years ago, the American civil occupation 
of Germany has undergone many rapid 
changes. Its role has been transformed 
from that of a controlling, if benevolent, 
policing force immediately after the war, 
to that of an observing and encouraging 
agency of good will. In many ways, the 
aims of the occupation, in so far as these 
relate to the German social structure, have, 
during the last three years, become increas- 
ingly similar to those of the social service 
agency that attempts to help the disturbed 
client through reinforcement of his positive 
qualities and modification of his less 
healthy ones. 

This has been no easy job. In the first 
place, we are attempting an unprecedented 
task. Second, although our presence may 
provide some security for the Germans 
against threats of invasion, we are uninvited 
guests in the country and, in spite of the 
real friendship that many Germans feel 
toward us, we are the recipients of the 
distrust, resistance, and misunderstanding 
from many of the population to which any 
occupying power falls heir. Third, we, the 
American staff, feel a constant race with 
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time—time during which we hope that 
world peace will let us carry out our mis- 
sion, and that the American public, through 
Congress, will allow sufficient support and 
money to carry through a program. 

The Public Welfare Adviser is one small 
segment of a large department called the 
Public Affairs Division of the Office of the 
U. S. High Commissioner for Germany. 
This Division operates throughout the 
American Zone of Germany and includes 
such functional units as: Community Organ- 
ization, Youth Activities, Adult Education, 
Medical Affairs, Religious Affairs, Women’s 
Affairs, and so on. From these broad titles 
it is obvious that the Public Affairs Divi- 
sion works with every educational, cultural, 
and religious phase of German life. The 
aim of the Division has been periodically 
reclassified from “democratization” to “re- 
orientation” to “helping.” We have tried 
to find a phrase that expressed our mission 
in usable terms and yet would forestall the 
impression that we were attempting to 
transplant to Germany the American way 
of life or to force upon the new German 
Republic purely American principles. What- 
ever term has been used, the broad purpose 
of the Division has remained constant. Our 
purpose, similar to that of the social worker 
with his client, has been to examine German 
life, to diagnose and analyze, in so far as 
possible, some of the factors that contrib- 
uted to their problems; to determine 
how and on what basis we might work with 
the German people; and how we might 
strengthen the positive elements and modify 
the negative ones. 

In attempting to make this kind of “diag- 
nosis,” one must avoid generalizations con- 
cerning all the population. On the other 
hand, from the time our occupation began, 
it was necessary to recognize the general 
psychological factors that would make our 
task more difficult. We could not help 
recognizing certain psychological elements, 
which were so generally observed in most 
Germans that they might be termed his- 
torical, if not national or cultural, char- 
acteristics. These elements included: 

1. The dependence of the citizen from 
birth to adulthood upon authority—first, 
on the parents, second, on the school, and, 
later, on a youth leader, a master apprentice, 


or a “not-to-be-questioned” university pro- 
fessor. Even by the time he becomes an 
adult, the average German has not learned 
the value of his own judgment, but is look- 
ing for another authoritative substitute for 
the parent, teacher, or leader. 

2. The difficulties the average German 
citizen encounters in any attempt to move 
out of the social, political, economic, or 
religious circle into which he was born. 
This pattern stems largely from an educa- 
tional system—closely tied into German 
economic and cultural structure—which 
predetermines, at an early age, whether the 
child will become a shoemaker, a baker, 
a white-collar worker, or a professional 
person. 

3. An excessive rivalry between racial, 
religious, and political groups which limits 
mutual tolerance and which prevents co- 
ordinated efforts for the good of the general 
population. 

These psychological patterns of German 
citizens have hindered the nation’s growth 
into a peaceful, co-operative participant in 
the community of nations as surely as de- 
pendence, lack of freedom of movement 
from one social or economic group to an- 
other, and excessive rivalry hinder the 
development of a healthy citizen. 

Assuming that this limited diagnosis is 
correct, how can we as American advisers 
be of greatest assistance, with our limited 
funds, our limited personnel, and our real 
desire to help Germany in her social re- 
covery? A fairly large portion of the Ger- 
man population is the recipient of social 
services in one form or another. At the 
same time, social work training is limited. 
The period of Germany’s isolation between 
1933 and 1945 cut her off from develop- 
ments in the psychiatric and psychological 
fields in other parts of the world. Social 
workers begin their two-year training course 
immediately after completion of the gym- 
nasium or high school. Needless to say, 
much of the training period must be taken 
up with the broad sociological, economic, 
and legal aspects of social work, so that 
little time can be devoted to human rela- 
tionships and the study of human growth 
and development. 

German social attitudes are reflected, of 
course, in the welfare field as in most other 
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fields. German welfare workers see their 
people as a group seeking leadership and 
authority. Although many social workers 
regret this desire of the people to be told 
what to do, the lack of time and lack of 
understanding of other philosophies and 
methods are conducive to authoritarianism 
on the part of the social worker. Some 
German social workers have expressed the 
opinion that casework would not be appro- 
priate in Germany because of the desire of 
the individual German to be directed in 
the management of his affairs. Psychologi- 
cal attitudes of welfare recipients strengthen 
this conviction of the social workers. There 
are noticeable feelings of dependence and 
lack of initiative, accentuated by the strains 
between East and West. Continuous over- 
work and overtiredness, refugee camp life, 
and intolerable living conditions contribute 
to the dependent attitudes on the part of 
the client group, and to authoritative atti- 
tudes on the part of the social worker. 

On the other hand, there are positive 
factors in the situation. In spite of these dis- 
heartening conditions, many welfare work- 
ers recognize their own shortcomings, are 
dissatisfied with their training, and want 
new ideas. They want also to be shown that 
practices that have proved useful in other 
countries are actually effective in Germany. 

The aim of the adviser in welfare is, first, 
to strengthen and increase the numbers of 
Germans who are interested in modification, 
change, and development, and then, to 
present to them philosophies, methods, and 
techniques of social work from America 
and other countries. This is being done 
through a series of activities which include 
in-service training courses for social workers; 
demonstration projects led by visiting con- 
sultants from other countries; making avail- 
able foreign literature; seminars held by 


visiting lecturers; and so on. It is of basic . 


importance to assist the Germans in choos- 
ing that which is appropriate for Germany 
from that which has been experienced 
elsewhere. 

The use of many of the principles of 
human relationships which are taught in 
schools of social work is appropriate, not 
only in advisory positions in welfare, but 
also in advisory positions in other fields. 

To illustrate the effectiveness of generic 
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social work principles to an advisory posi. 
tion in a foreign setting, I shall attempt to 
apply some generally accepted principles 
of social casework to situations in which a 
representative of a country, instead of a 
client, sits on the other side of the desk, 
and where some of the basic concepts re. 
lating to human relationships, which are 
a part of the social worker’s training in the 
United States, are particularly significant. 


Use of Generic Social Work Principles 
Acceptance of the Individual 

One such concept involves “a profound 
and sustaining belief in the essential worth 
of the individual,” 1 and the acceptance of 
him as he is. It seems almost too elemen- 
tary to say that a principle for effective 
advisory work in a country implies a pro- 
found and sustaining belief in the worth 
of the nation. In this connection, however, 
it is important to recognize that we, as 
advisers, are subject to the same subjective 
responses as are people everywhere, and 
these may include national prejudices, feel- 
ings of superiority, and judgmental atti- 
tudes. But when the adviser assumes a 
judgmental attitude, with the implication 
that American methods are always best, he 
will elicit exactly the same response from 
the German representative that the case- 
worker, imposing his own views, receives 
from the client who cannot or will not 
accept the worker’s patented solution. 

Germany, like all nations or individuals, 
has strengths and weaknesses which lie in 
her physical or geographical framework and 
in her historical, economic, and cultural de- 
velopment. What she is, is a result of the 
combination of her experiences. Her prob- 
lem is her own and must be solved in a way 
that fits her pattern. 

_ The effective adviser needs to know the 
history of the country, at least as it relates 
to the particular field in which he is work- 
ing. He must see the positive as well as the 
negative aspects of the historical develop- 
ment as an aid in diagnosing the problems 
and determining capacity for change. As 
with the client, he must also recognize the 
immediate problem. In the case of Ger- 

1 Jane Hoey, “Social Work: Its Base, Skills, and 


Relation to Other Fields,” Soctat Casework, Vol. 
XXXI, No. 10 (1950), p. 399. 
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many, for example, we must understand 
that some of the current reactions of the 
people are partially the result of the dis- 
iJlusionment of defeat, the wounded pride, 
the everyday reminders of a nation in dis- 

ace, and a weariness after years of standing 
in queues for bread and potatoes. 

It is difficult for an outsider to accept 
the apathy of the general public in Germany 
toward the welfare of the community. 
There are, for example, practically no 
volunteers such as we see in the American 
Red Cross, the American churches, or some 
of our voluntary agencies. It would cer- 
tainly be of benefit to the welfare of the 
German community if there were. But 
whether such a program of voluntary aid 
will be possible remains to be seen. The 
apparent apathy stems, partially, from a 
lack of interest on the part of the average 
German for the welfare of his neighbor, 
which was fostered under National Social- 
ism when the state was everything to every- 
body. But it is also due to the lack of 
electric washing machines, modern kitchen 
facilities, automobiles, and other mechanical 
devices which free the potential volunteer 
from her household duties. It also has to 
do with a traditional belief that the woman 
belongs in the home. Further, the popula- 
tion has not been educated to feel an obliga- 
tion to offer a service in the community. 

Possibly Germany will change in this re- 
spect, and American advisers may be able 
to help her to do it. But it will be because 
she finds it a practical and economic aid 
in her many social problems, and not be- 
cause an American adviser was critical of 
her people’s apparent indifference. 

On the other hand, one sees strengths on 
which to build, the seeds of which may or 
may not have been planted by foreign 
advisers, but which are now a part of Ger- 
many and which deserve cultivation to the 
extent permitted by both our own resources 
and those of Germany. In the welfare field, 
local welfare councils, composed of repre- 
sentatives of public and private denomina- 
tional and non-sectarian agencies, are being 
formed to deal with long-term plans for 
the many neglected and wandering youth 
of the communities; a marriage counseling 
service, out of existence since Hitler came 
to power, has been re-established with sub- 


offices; there has been a request for the 
translation, publication, and distribution 
of foreign welfare materials; the welfare 
office of the Ministry of Interior has taken 
steps to provide in-service training for pub- 
lic and private untrained social workers. 
There are as many and more signs of pro- 
gressive leadership and activities in other 
fields. 

The German-sponsored programs do not 
always work the way we Americans believe 
they should. But perhaps they never will, 
because they are German, rooted in an older 
and different culture, revived after fifteen 
years of isolation from the outside, and 
nurtured in a war depleted economy. Just 
as it is important that the inherent strengths 
of the individual be bolstered, so is it neces- 
sary that the inherent strength of the nation 
be our focal point of treatment, and that 
we begin where the nation may be ready 
to take hold. 


Understanding Needs 


Combined with a belief in the worth of 
the individual, as a basis for working with 
him, there must be an understanding of his 
needs. Often in our dealings with a coun- 
try we lose sight of this fundamental prin- 
ciple. As with clients, a country’s first need 
is for the basic necessities of life, and a 
nation, like an individual, can think in 
terms of changing its philosophy only after 
some attempt has been made to help with 
those needs that it considers primary. 

In Germany the necessity of alleviating 
basic insecurities extends, in the welfare 
field particularly, to the urgency that im- 
poverished welfare agencies feel in supply- 
ing the people with food and housing before 
they can consider the luxuries of individual 
casework, psychological counseling, and 
guidance. 

Not only must we be aware of a nation’s 
basic need for economic and material secu- 
rity, but we must realize that psychological 
security is also a necessity. Germany, for 
example, lived through fifteen years of 
National Socialism, for which a large part 
of the world has criticized her. In 1945 
this was forcibly removed, with no immedi- 
ate ideology to replace it. Democracy, such 
as the Allies propose, is to the Germans an 
intangible feeling about a way of life, 
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rather than a doctrine and an aggressive 
program such as one finds under a totali- 
tarian form of government. Some Germans 
are inclined to feel that what they had 
under the Weimar Republic in the 1920's 
is what they again want to establish. That 
is what they know as a way of life which 
gave them acceptance from their national 
neighbors and what they want to hold on to, 
just as the client holds to the way of life 
which gives him most satisfaction until it 
becomes too painful or until it can be 
replaced by a more satisfactory way. It is 
important that the foreign adviser recog- 
nize this, allow a return to that which 
has been good in German history, and 
acknowledge the strengths and richness of 
German culture—at the same time intro- 
ducing slowly new developments of the 
past twenty years which do not threaten or 
negate those positive elements of Germany’s 
past history. 


Use of Money 

Funds are available to the Public Affairs 
Division for the establishment and develop- 
ment of German institutions that further 
mutual German-American aims. ‘“German- 
American aims” is a broad term but, in 
general, implies the strengthening of demo- 
cratic institutions that tend to alleviate 
the dependency upon authority, the strati- 
fication of social classes, and the excessive 
group rivalry referred to above as German 
characteristics. 

It must be said here that practically every 
public and private institution in Germany 
which serves the educational, cultural, re- 
ligious, or physical needs of the community 
is impoverished and in need of help. 
Hence, there is no question but that many 
of our contacts with German officials stem 
from their desire for financial support for 
their respective institutions, just as financial 
problems may bring the client to the social 
work agency. Money, therefore, is as im- 
portant a tool in the rehabilitation of a 
nation as it is in the rehabilitation of 
the client; similar principles apply and 
similar pitfalls exist. 

Many considerations familiar to the 
family caseworker are important to the 
adviser in deciding with which agencies 
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he can place his limited funds. First, is this 
agency one that falls within the scope of 
the policy of the High Commission? Second, 
will the agency be able to carry on inde. 
pendently when American funds are with. 
drawn? Third, is the need exclusively 
financial? Financial difficulty is apt to be 
only a part of the problem, as is the financia] 
stress of the client; but like the client, the 
agency representative may be inclined to 
believe that money is his only need. 

It has been stated previously that an 
agency, like an individual, cannot think in 
terms of philosophical or psychological 
change until basic needs are met. Once 
basic needs are met, however, the philoso. 
phy of the program can become a considera- 
tion. Here, the skilful adviser can assist 
the agency to understand that both he and 
the agency are working toward a mutual 
aim which includes the eventual inde- 
pendence of the agency from foreign 
support. 

It is interesting to note that the German 
recipient, in accepting money, has shown 
little outward evidence of a sense of guilt 
or failure. He often finds it difficult to 
understand that there are not enough funds 
to meet all requests; that this is money 
given because of our belief in the potential 
strength of the agency’s program, and in 
order to perpetuate and build that pro- 
gram until it can stand without further 
support. As is true of many clients at 
intake, the agency representative often dis- 
plays the attitude that if he can just get 
the money he can assure its proper use. But 
since financial support seldom is given in 
one lump sum, there is some opportunity, 
through a continuing contact, for the de- 
velopment of a helping relationship between 
the adviser and the agency. 

At times it has been necessary to hold 
firmly to certain established criteria. In 
a child guidance clinic, for example, it was 
necessary to veto the German choice for one 


‘of the clinic staff members; we also vetoed 


a curriculum for in-service training for 
social workers which would have taught 
the workers law and administration, but 
nothing about human beings; in another 
instance, it was necessary to withhold funds 
for a denominational group of day nurs- 
eries which did not serve children of other 
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denominations. But it has been my experi- 
ence that if a permissive relationship be- 
tween the adviser and the agency can be 
established, such limitations as are set by 
the adviser create an opportunity for re- 
clarification of mutual objectives such as are 
created when limitations are set in the 
caseworker-client relationship. 


Self-Evaluation of the Social Worker 

Some of the national attitudes that hinder 
our relationships have already been men- 
tioned. Beyond that, the job of an adviser 
in Germany (and probably in other coun- 
tries) is conducive to personal frustrations 
which create other subjective attitudes. On 
the one hand, since we have chosen the 
supportive, helping policy rather than the 
authoritative, ruling one, progress is bound 
to be slow. On the other hand, we feel 
constant pressure to produce statistical and 
visible results—to justify our work, to 
accomplish a long-time mission in a short 
time, and, in many of the fields in which 
we are functioning in Germany, to persuade 
the people of the advantages of demo- 
cratic life. 

This conflict between a program that re- 
quires gradual development and a Congress 
that demands quick results is a paradoxical 
situation. If American advisory services 
for other parts of the world are to be 
developed and refined, it may be necessary 
that we spend increasing energy interpreting 
our foreign consultative services further 
to our own government—as a local agency 
must do with its board of directors—in 
order to point up the time, money, and 
personnel necessary in the process of modi- 
fying a nation’s educational, cultural, and 
social attitudes. 

Aside from situational pressures, there 
are other emotional factors that the adviser 
encounters in himself. The agency officials 
with whom he deals occasionally exhibit 
a need to prove themselves right and their 
American counterparts wrong. Perhaps this 
is a part of the whole picture of defeat and 
occupation. Possibly it is the reaction one 
can expect from all human beings who are 
threatened by criticism, who have reasons 
for insecurity, and who resent a depend- 
ence for financial support. It is also the 


result of differences in background and ex- 
perience which produce real differences in 
thinking. The logical conclusion at which 
a German arrives may be quite different 
from that at which his American colleague 
arrives. Confronted with the threat that 
we are wrong—at least in the German mind 
—our reactions of frustration and anger 
are analogous to those of the worker who 
has formulated and pushed his own solu- 
tion for the client. When we are not 
aware of our own attitudes, we may find 
ourselves punishing—by tightening the 
purse strings, by generalizing about the 
Germans, by flaunting our American suc- 
cesses, all of which disrupt the agency- 
adviser relationship. 

Some of us may also find ourselves in this 
situation, as is possible in the casework one, 
unconsciously encouraging dependence. 
The result of such dependence was observed 
after the resignation of an adviser who had 
kept a group of women consistently look- 
ing to her for guidance and leadership in 
all questions. After her resignation, the 
group disorganized completely, because 
there was an insufficient bulwark of pur- 
pose and integration to keep it going. 

On the other hand, the very independ- 
ence of many German organizations—the 
persistent attitude of “You give us the 
money and we'll do the rest”—is an equal 
threat. As our own security, based upon 
our experiences, increases, it is to be ex- 
pected that we shall become more adept 
in an objective interpretation to the Ger- 
mans of the use of our funds in reaching 
a mutual goal. 


Conclusion 

Only a few of those basic principles of 
professional social work training which have 
applicability in advisory positions in a 
foreign country have been mentioned. This 
does not imply that social work can supply 
answers to all the problems of complicated 
economic, political, or social interrelation- 
ship between America and the rest of the 
world. It does seem evident, however, that 
if America is to be called upon to do similar 
jobs in other countries, schools of social 
work have a contribution to make from their 
philosophy of human relationships and 
their organized concepts of methods of help- 
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ing people. Along with this, it is impor- 
tant to recognize that we, too, have an 
opportunity to gain from learning more of 
the social welfare and cultural develop- 
ments in other countries. 

There are many problems involved in the 
job of welfare adviser to a country which 
differ from those encountered in working 
with an individual, and for which there are 
no precedents in experience. We are inex- 
perienced in this international setting and, 
necessarily, uncertain about our diagnostic 
skills as they relate to our treatment of a 
people in a different cultural setting. Such 
questions as these arise: Does this apparent 
psychological need for authority and leader- 
ship in a people alter the type of service 
which a foreign adviser should give? How 
permissive can an adviser afford to be when 
his government’s funds are being expended? 
How long should we logically expect that 
vast sums of money must be spent before 
results can be obtained? Is it worth while 
to continue a program that will probably 
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last no longer than five years, when ten or 
twenty years will probably be nece 
to achieve results in a country like Ger. 
many? What types of advisory services 
are most effective—demonstration centers, 
printed material, consultation services, or 
a combination of all known methods? 
The answers to all these questions and 
many more will have a bearing on what 
we do and how we do it in other settings, 
By this time, however, enough people have 
probably had advisory experience in various 
countries to justify the collection of a 
tangible body of knowledge with which to 
prevent the repetition of some of the errors 
we have made in the past. As our experi- 
ences multiply, we may be able to pool 
social work principles with concepts from 
the fields of history, economics, political 
science, sociology, and related sciences, in 
order to prepare American personnel to 
carry out the leadership responsibilities we 
have undertaken in the community of 
nations. 


Social and Economic Factors in India's Welfare Program 
Evelyn W. Hersey 


The author is Social Welfare Attaché, United States Embassy, New Delhi, India. Her paper was 
presented at a meeting of the International Conference of Social Work during the National 
Conference of Social Work, Atlantic City, New Jersey, May, 1951. 


PRESENT-DAY INDIA offers a rich experi- 
ence to the social worker interested in 
human beings, in their struggles to grow 
and to solve their own and help with others’ 
problems, in their attempts at social plan- 
ning, and in the development of social 
statesmanship. As social welfare attaché to 
the American Embassy in India, I was given 
an assignment to interpret India to America 
and, when requested, to tell India about 
the social problems and programs in the 
United States. 

The first important step was to secure as 
much information as possible about social 
welfare programs in India. This was ap- 
proached through reading the available 
government and private reports, and perti- 
nent books. Very little has been written, 


however, about Indian social welfare pro- 
grams. One section of India knows little 
about the programs of other parts of this 
vast country. There seemed nothing to do 
but “go and see.” More than half of the 
last two years, therefore, has been spent in 
traveling some 40,000 miles over all parts 
-of India—into tiny out-of-the-way villages 
and into most of the principal cities— 
observing, participating, listening, trying to 
learn and understand. Whatever under- 
standing and knowledge I may have secured 
is what hundreds of Indian leaders have 
taught and shared with me. 

One continually sees the counterpart of 
situations often met in similar social work 
situations at home, not only in personality 
of leadership, but in organizational prob 
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lems. Human struggles, joys, satisfactions, 
and needs know no national boundaries. In 
few places, however, is the past so obviously 
intertwined with the present, and change 
so bewildering in social, psychological, and 
economic situations. The life of 3,000 years 
ago is entwined with daily living of 1951. 
In driving a car in Delhi one encounters 
trafic hazards that include barefoot pil- 
grims, camels, an occasional elephant, 
trucks, and the latest Cadillac limousine or 
roadster. In the realm of ideas and social 
structure the experience is the same. 

India is a large continent composed of 
many geographical, racial, religious, social, 
and psychological units, each widely diver- 
gent from the next. Social customs vary 
from those of the nomadic tribal men in 
the hills to those of the world traveled per- 
sons one meets in the nation’s council cham- 
bers. The existence of these many differ- 
ences has great social as well as political 
implications. 

The population is made up of many racial 
groups with different languages and various 
dialects. There are likewise a number of 
different religions and countless sects. 
Many of these religions dictate even minor 
ways of everyday life and greatly affect the 
social structure of the group. Before inde- 
pendence, these groups were used as a basis 
for political representation and power; the 
resulting rivalry did not make for unity. 
The new Republic of India is set up as a 
secular state and is trying to weld all groups 
into a feeling of national unity. The 
political and social problems that must be 
solved are many and acute. 


History of Social Work in India 


In India efforts by individuals and groups 
to help others have had a long history dating 
back thousands of years. Almsgiving has 
been and is a traditional part of all religions 
represented in India. The poorest villager 
shares his food with the hungry man at 
his door. Old stories and manuscripts tell 
of feeding projects centuries ago in famine 
times, and every family continues to share 
with the poor on feast days. Caste groups 
give help to members of the caste. Free 
rest houses, where anyone may unroll his 
bedding and stay for the night, are numer- 
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ous. Evidence of individual giving is found 
everywhere. 

The joint family system has been the 
social security system of India for thousands 
of years: the oldest male and his wife live 
in a house with all their sons and their 
wives and children and all the unmarried 
daughters; all property and income is held 
in common and dispensed to all according 
to need. The aged, the ill, the crippled, 
and the orphan are all cared for in the 
family group. 

Like the other countries the world around 
which are founded on the basis of a philoso- 
phy of social responsibility and giving, mod- 
ern India is evolving new patterns for 
meeting need. 


Health and Educational Programs 


The approaches to a few of these prob- 
lems may be commented on briefly. First 
let us glance at health programs. States 
and central government have developed 
over-all, long-range plans for health services 
with the far-off goal of covering even the 
outpost villages with health services, but 
the road to fulfilment is long and arduous. 
Medical schools must be expanded and 
standards raised; nurses, health visitors, and 
midwives must be recruited and trained. 
Beginnings have been made in many parts 
of India. The health contributions of the 
World Health Organization, of mission 
groups, and of trust funds like the Tatas, 
augmented by the efforts of various private 
citizen groups, are found scattered in unex- 
pected places. The use of the mobile dis- 
pensary and hospital for visiting villages in 
outlying areas has begun. 

The difficulties to be overcome include 
lack of adequate numbers of trained per- 
sonnel, lack of equipment including drugs 
and instruments, and lack of finance to for- 
ward plans to cover such huge needs. Since 
there are few doctors in relation to need, 
emphasis has been placed on giving atten- 
tion to the critically ill. Health education 
and care of the mildly or chronically sick, 
the convalescent, the cripple, and so on 
have often had to wait. 

Although progress is slow, the observer 
is amazed at the beginnings seen everywhere 
in the development of the national health 
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program, especially in view of the limited 
finances available for this program. A 
health insurance law has been passed and 
the difficulties involved in setting up pilot 
projects in industrial centers are being met. 

Religious groups, students, women’s or- 
ganizations, local, state, and national gov- 
ernments are working almost breathlessly 
on the gigantic task of providing schools 
for children. The Parsee group began their 
free education for Parsees years ago and 
now have attained almost 100 per cent 
literacy. Several of the old princely states 
also have had many schools for years and 
have attained go to 45 per cent literacy. 
But for the rest of India, the road to 
liquidation of the 85 per cent over-all 
illiteracy figure is long, and blocked by lack 
of finance and trained personnel. 

Municipalities, states, and central govern- 
ment, aided by thousands of volunteers, are 
trying to tackle the problem of achieving 
adult literacy. Leaders are also studying 
the whole question of university education 
to try to find ways of revamping and chang- 
ing their system so that this education will 
fit young India to meet life in a changing 
world. Since I have been in India, a 
University Commission has made a thor- 
ough study of Indian universities, and has 
brought in its recommendations, which are 
being carefully studied and will be gradually 
implemented. 

The need for vocational education has 
recently been recognized and vocational 
schools are cropping up here and there. 
In some parts of India they are now fairly 
well established. Interest in vocational 
guidance is likewise growing as conditions 
and needs change. 

A comment should be made here on the 
influence of the thinking of Gandhi on edu- 
cation for all Indians. He developed what 
he called a system of Basic Education. He 
held that all education should grow out of 
life, that children should learn by doing, 
and that what they learn should prepare 
them for living. Since he recognized that 
most Indians are villagers, he laid emphasis 
on aspects of village life. We would call it 
teaching by the project method. Most 
Gandhian schools use cotton—carding, 
spinning, weaving—as the core of their 
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projects. Gandhi’s theory is influencing 
greatly the plans for fundamental education 
in India. 


Social Problems 


A study of India’s attack on her problem 
of poverty would lead us through the intri- 
cate maze of the planning for economic 
development and industrialization, such as 
cottage industries in villages, agricultural 
extension plans, and into the development 
and influence of the expanding co-operative 
movements, the new land reform to dis. 
tribute land to the actual tillers of the soil, 
and so on. 

The problem of beggary is intertwined 
with the breaking up of the joint family 
system, with the rapid industrialization that 
brings many rural families to the cities, 
with the increasing poverty of rural areas, 
and with the lack of facilities outside the 
family to care for dependent children, the 
crippled, the ill. 

Various cities have established “beggars’ 
homes,” and some are making an effort to 
provide the necessary care or even to re- 
habilitate the individuals. National, state, 
and local governments have valiantly 
tackled the problem of refugees, assisted 
by thousands of volunteers. New cities are 
being built, financial assistance and relief 
in kind are given on an emergency basis, 
and vocational and employment measures 
set up. To those who see the enormity of 
the unfinished task, the hundreds of thou- 
sands of rudderless, homeless “displaced 
persons” scattered all over India, the task 
seems hopeless. But to those who have 
watched the great sacrifice of national 
budget and the expenditures of time and 
energy of private volunteers to meet this 
need, who have seen towns built, new trades 
learned, helpless women on the way to 
economic self-sufficiency, refugee schools 
and universities established—the results, 
incomplete and imperfect as they are, seem 
like a miracle. 

Industrialization is coming belatedly to 
India. Studying the social pains and mal- 
adjustments in western countries during 
their period of industrial revolution, India 
is looking for ways of avoiding some of 
these difficulties herself. She has enacted 
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labor laws and is struggling to operate laws 
establishing minimum age for employment, 
protection of women, maternity benefits, in- 
dustrial safety laws in dangerous industries, 
some protection for migrant labor on tea 
plantations. Many factors, including the 
lack of other private and public financing, 
are tending toward placing the responsi- 
bility for labor, housing, recreational and 
educational activities on the employer. A 
law requires that certain industrial concerns 
employ what are known as labor welfare 
officers to take care of personnel problems, 
some problems of conciliation, and welfare 
programs. ; 

Space does not permit a long discussion 
of the special problems of Indian women, 
and the changing social situation in regard 
to their status. As one observes social efforts 
one finds increasing efforts to help women 
to be self-supporting, to provide institutions 
for dependent and lone women, widows, 
deserted wives, juvenile girl dependents, 
and delinquents. 

In the social action field one should note 
the fifteen-year struggle by women leaders 
to get the Hindu personal law codified and 
to introduce into the new codification of 
the Hindu legal code changes in the status 
of women in regard to marriage, divorce, 
inheritance, and the holding of property. 

Children in the average Indian home 
have to contribute economically at an early 
age, and the emphasis on children’s recrea- 
tion is not so great as in America. But 
India has her Scout movement, her cities 
are establishing recreation centers, and the 
indigenous organization for play for chil- 
dren called the Balkan-ji-Bari has just had 
its 25th anniversary and claims some 40,000 
members. Its motto is “Happy children 
make healthy adults.” 

With the weakening of the ability of the 
joint family system to care for orphans and 
delinquent children, many institutions for 
children have sprung up to meet this need. 
Several cities have juvenile courts, deten- 
tion homes (called remand homes), and 
boarding schools for dependent and delin- 
quent children. Bombay and Madras lead 
in this respect. 

The central government is now discussing 
a national Children’s Act which it is hoped 
will be adopted by all the states and which 
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will establish juvenile courts, laws for the 
protection of children, and so on in a uni- 
form way throughout India. 

The importance of rural work in India 
is obvious because of the acuteness of the 
need, the overwhelming size of the problem, 
and its absolute necessity for the well-being 
of India. All these factors plus the in- 
accessibility of most villages and the usual 
resistance of all rural people to change 
make India’s task of helping villagers to 
help themselves extremely difficult. 

Here Gandhi's influence is strongly felt. 
His repeated emphasis on the dignity of 
manual labor, the value of every individual, 
the goal of self-sufficiency for villages and 
villagers echoed and re-echoed throughout 
India. Most of the organizations and move- 
ments founded by Gandhi focus on the rural 
man—the All-India Cottage Industries 
Association, the Basic Education Move- 
ment, the Kasturba Trust (an organization 
that trains village women to help one 
another). 

There are also many mission efforts 
gauged to help village people. Three of 
the best known (all founded by Americans) 
are the Martundun Plan in South India 
started by the Y.M.C.A. and Dr. Spencer 
Hatch, which, with its educational and 
cottage industries program, has raised the 
economic and social possibilities of a large 
group of villagers; the Allshabad Agricul- 
tural School founded by the famous Sam 
Higginbottom, which is one of the best 
agricultural schools in India; and the sound 
thirty years of village work of Doctors Char- 
lotte and William Wiser, culminating in 
their present work in North India called 
“India Village Service.” In this Service, 
Indian workers are trained and supervised 
as they work in a group of villages. The 
workers live at least three years in a village, 
trying, as Dr. Wiser puts it, to help villagers 
meet their own “felt needs.” No financial 
aid is given, but every resource of the vil- 
lage and surrounding area is made known 
to them and the villager learns to recognize 
and use resources within himself, his village, 
and his district. 

Interest in prisons, prison reform, treat- 
ment and rehabilitation of prisoners, and 
parole can be seen at various points in 
India, and in 1950 a National Penology 
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Conference was organized. A new plan for 
treatment of long-term “model prisoners” 
called the “Model A” prison plan started in 
Lucknow and is worthy of the study of any- 
one interested in this subject. 

As long as the joint family system func- 
tioned there seemed little need for separate 
care of the aged. The great reverence given 
to age has made older members of the 
community or family powerful and held 
them in places of leadership. But normal 
hazards, great poverty, the broken refugee 
family, have all created a need for care of 
the dependent aged who have no family to 
care for them. Homes for the aged have 
now been established in many places. One 
such home, in Rajkot, is typical. 


A motherly, gray-haired woman is in charge of it. 
When asked how she came to start her work, she 
explained she herself was a “widow and alone.” 
She found a 12-year-old girl who had nobody to 
care for her and helped her till she was married. 
She told me that she then walked down the street 
and found an old beggar woman, took her home, 
washed her, and treated her like her own mother. 
Then she found another and another until, at the 
time of my visit, she had 22, including two mentally 
disturbed patients and three bed patients—one deaf 
and dumb, and two without any legs. 

This woman could neither read nor write. She 
did not know the words “nutrition” or “balanced 
diet.” She explained that she had found out what 
foods helped to keep these persons well and that 
a doctor had given her advice and some medicines 
when they were sick. In response to a remark 
about how happy the aged women seemed, she 
said simply, “Of course they are happy; now they 
belong to somebody.” 


No one can talk about “coverage” as yet 
in India, but by all principles of quality, 
this old ladies’ home met the highest stand- 
ards, providing adequate and comfortable 
care according to the habits of the clients 
and satisfying their greatest emotional need. 


Training for Social Work in India 


The greater part of social work in India 
is done by volunteers who give either their 
whole time or their leisure. The full-time 
social worker is, however, beginning to ap- 
pear. Need for more knowledge and train- 
ing is beginning to be recognized all over 
India. Both volunteers and paid workers 
are seeking more training. Groups are 
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setting up “in-service” training courses. The 
Catholic Church is setting up in Poona a 
training center for its workers. 

The idea of full-time professionally 
trained persons for this field of endeavor 
is slowly gaining recognition, sometimes in 
the most surprising quarters. 

There are now four graduate schools of 
social work in India: (1) Tata, financed 
by the trust fund of the Parsee Tata family, 
and founded by an American, Dr. Clifford 
Manshardt, is now some fifteen years old, 
The school has about 300 graduates, over 
a third of whom are in labor welfare work. 
(2) A small school at Benares with about 
20 students is struggling for its existence, 
(3) The Delhi School of Social Work is 
affiliated with Delhi University and has just 
graduated its first class—the first group in 
India to receive a Master’s degree in social 
work. A large portion of the money to 
start this school has come from the United 
States Y.W.C.A. (4) Baroda University 
School of Social Work (the Director of 
which, Dr. Parin Vakharia, is a graduate of 
the New York School of Social Work) is 
just completing its first year. 

In Madras there is hope of starting a 
school of social work next year, and in Cal- 
cutta, Poona, Indore, and Patna discussions 
are taking place about the possibilities of 
starting such schools. 

The schools in India have all the prob- 
lems known to our own schools of social 
work in their pioneer days as well as all the 
perennial ones: selection of students; devel- 
opment of professional attitude in students; 
introducing new concepts of community 
organization, and of helping people to help 
themselves; the necessity of creating field 
work placements for students where insuf- 
ficient ones exist; development of the theory 
of supervision and evaluation; placement of 
students after graduation, simultaneously 
with carrying the task of interpreting and 
gaining the recognition of social work in 
India as a profession. 

The content of a curriculum to prepare 
young Indians to be useful in present-day 
India demands of Indian leadership the 
utmost social statesmanship, depth of un- 
derstanding, creative ability and thought, 
and steadfast courage and faith in the face 
of staggering odds. Added to these demands 
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on the school director and faculty are the 
problems of insufficient finance and trained 

rsonnel, inability to buy books, the exist- 
ence of very little already created Indian 
social work literature, need for proper hous- 
ing, and physical handicaps too numerous 


to mention. 


Co-operation and Co-ordination in Social 
Work 


Until now social work in India has been 
so sectionalized and communication so dif- 
ficult that a worker in one part of India 
has not known what persons in other parts 
of India have been accomplishing. But with 
the program of the independent India there 
is more co-operation. 

There have been such national organiza- 
tions as those created by persons interested 
in leprosy and in tuberculosis; also a 
National Red Cross, a national organiza- 
tion for Boy Scouts, for Girl Guides, a 
Y.W. and a Y.M.C.A. In the last two years 
a Penology Conference has been formed 
and an Association for Adult Education. 
The Gandhi groups, already referred’ to, 
also have a national organization. The All- 
India Women’s Conference is a national 
organization of women interested in social 
reform with chapters in all parts of India. 
The Council of Women in India is a similar 
organization. 

Cities like Madras and Jamshedpur have 
formed organizations to take over some of 
the functions that our community chests 
and councils of social agencies perform. 
The Indian National Conference of Social 
Work, organized in 1947, with a number 
of active branches, is making and will prob- 
ably continue to make an increasing contri- 
bution to social work in India. Madras, 
Bombay, and Delhi have published direc- 
tories of social work for those areas. Other 
cities and states are working on similar 
projects. A number of states have held 
state conferences of social work in the last 
two years. 

The following events of the past year are 
also worthy of note: (1) The National Gov- 
ernment Planning Commission has estab- 
lished a Social Welfare Section. (2) A 
National Social Welfare Advisory Council 
to the National Government Ministries has 
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been formed. (3) A National Advisory 
Committee on Schools of Social Work has 
been formed. 

Only India herself can give the final 
answers as to what the future pattern of 
social work will be. Of two things I am 
sure. The Indian pattern of social work 
will grow and develop in an Indian way 
and not as a carbon copy of any other 
system. Second, Indian patterns and meth- 
ods of social work will constantly change 
with her changing social needs and struc- 
tures, and like social work everywhere, will 
be influenced by the culture, tradition, and 
financial and human resources available. 

The new India is only 45 months old, 
but in this short time, despite international 
problems and overwhelming national ones, 
she has completed a constitution giving a 
base for social planning, and has continued 
the planning originally started by the Com- 
mittee of Indians before their independence. 
A long-range health and educational pro- 
gram has been initiated, and a National 
Planning Committee of the Indian govern- 
ment has been established and is working 
on the selection of priorities and on the 
implementation of this planning. 

Any sound approach to social problems 
of one country or group, as we all know, 
grows gradually out of the social and 
psychological soil of the country or group. 
American social work has probably been 
influenced by the fact that we have a fluid 
and flexible social and economic society, 
composed of layer on layer of pioneers. We 
lay great emphasis on the value of the 
individual, the necessity for each person 
to be economically responsible for himself. 
The individual, we feel, must have all pos- 
sible opportunity to become strong. We 
attempt to set up programs to see that each 
child has his chance to grow to his own 
highest stature. Our attitude toward the 
family as a valuable institution is tinged 
with our belief that a happy family produces 
the best climate for nurturing sound, 
healthy individuals. But in our individual- 
istic philosophy we have seen the value of 
co-operative, collective effort to achieve our 
ends, and our planning has expanded— 
from an individual to groups of individuals, 
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from one agency to councils and community 
chests, from private financing and operation 
to participation of local, state, and federal 
government. 

India, likewise, is evolving her own pat- 
tern of approach to her problems. She 
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realizes that our pattern of social programs 
will not fit India, or hers, us. And just 
as our programs constantly must 

with changing needs, so are India’s pro. 
grams changing to adapt to her constantly 
moving social scene. 


Editorial Notes 


International Social Work 


When I was told of the plans for devoting 
this issue of SociaL CAsEworK to interna- 
tional subjects, I was delighted. As many 
of its readers know, one of the purposes of 
the International Conference of Social 
Work is to assist in the exchange of infor- 
mation about social welfare developments 
in different parts of the world. This im- 
plies not only that we encourage an ex- 
change between countries but that we are 
interested in seeing that information is 
widely disseminated within the countries. 
A journal such as this is an ideal medium 
for this dissemination among members of 
an important section of the American social 
work community. 

For some readers, the excellent articles in 
this issue may prove to be a stimulating 
introduction to a subject about which they 
are relatively uninformed. For others, the 
articles will be a valuable supplement to 
present knowledge. I am sure, however, 
that they will serve to stimulate a greater 
interest on the part of all of us in interna- 
tional social welfare. For I doubt that 
anyone will finish reading them without an 
increased awareness of how closely related 
our own social welfare activities are to what 
is going on in other parts of the world. 

Readers of these articles will be interested 
to know that plans are moving forward for 
the Sixth International Conference of Social 
Work, which will be held in December, 
1952, in India. It is appropriate that at a 
time when recent developments have 
focused public interest on the Far East, the 
International Conference should be turn- 
ing its attention to that part of the world. 

The delegates from the countries of the 


Middle and Far East were much in evidence 
at the International Conference in Paris 
last summer. Their participation, interest, 
and vitality were stimulating and hearten. 
ing to observe. ‘Though representing a pro- 
fession still in its infancy and beset in their 
own countries by a gamut of staggering 
social needs, these social workers were in 
the vanguard of those who urged that social 
work should move ahead more rapidly on 
the international front. 

The theme of the 1952 Conference will 
be “The Role of Social Service in Raising 
Standards of Living.” American social 
workers will be called upon during the next 
twelve months to distil from their knowl 
edge and experience those techniques and 
methods that may have application to the 
problems of Asian peoples. If our past ex- 


perience is any indication, those who par. | 


ticipate, either in the Conference itself or 
in the preparation of material for it, will 
find it an extremely worth while and en- 
riching experience. 


Jor R. Horrer 

Secretary-General 

International Conference of Social 
Work 


General Director of F.S.A.A. Resigns 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of | 


the Family Service Association of Americ 
held in New York on June 1, Frank J. 
Hertel presented his resignation as its Gen- 
eral Director, to be effective October 1, 1951. 
His resignation was accepted with deep 
regret. 

Mr. Hertel came to the Association seven 
years ago as Director of Field Service, where 
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his extraordinary administrative skills 
uickly became evident. Field service is 
the core of Association activities and as its 
director Frank Hertel acquired a knowl- 
edge of our membership and its problems 
which was to be of great advantage to the 
Association in the years that followed. 
After the death of Linton B. Swift in 
1946, Frank J. Hertel was named General 
Director of the Association. Under his in- 
spired and enthusiastic leadership it has 
continued to be an outstanding influence 
for sound family life throughout the coun- 
try. Agency executives, the F.S.A.A. staff 
and its board of directors, schools of social 
work, and community chests and councils 
throughout the country will long be grate- 
ful for his contribution to the family serv- 
ice field. His success can be attributed to 
unbounded energy, a forceful personality, 
and a thorough knowledge of the field to 
which he has dedicated himself. He has 
been able to harness the energies and fire 


Readers’ 


To THE Epitor: 

My letter in the February issue was incomplete 
in one important respect—it did not explain why I 
do not have the same view of the validity of A Com- 
parison of Diagnostic and Functional Casework 
Concepts as Miss Hamilton and Dr. Taft.1 My 
reasons are the following: 

This document is not a scientific study. My dic- 
tionary says that to compare means “to bring to- 
gether for the purpose of noting the points of like- 
ness and difference.” The committee seems to have 
taken the position that because the apparent simi- 
larities rested on different assumptions and were not 
identical, they were not meaningful. This is true 
only if likenesses depend for their significance on 
being identical—which is not the case. I submit 
that there is no evidence yet, therefore, to warrant 
anyone’s forming any attitude, especially one 
charged with emotion, about either theory. There 
are no hardwon values, disciplines, or skills which 
are yet in jeopardy. 

Several other facts support the view that no true 
comparison has yet been made. 


1Editor’s Note: See Book Reviews in October, 
1950, issue; also Readers’ Comments in February 
and March, 1951. 
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the imaginations of both lay and profes- 
sional workers, with the result that an un- 
beatable partnership has been working 
with and for him during the past five years. 
While at the moment we all feel a sense 
of irreplaceable loss, there can be no ques- 
tion that what has been built is so strong 
that it cannot be destroyed, and I am sure 
Frank Hertel will agree that in five years 
F.S.A.A. will be even stronger than it is 
today. 

Mr. Hertel will become Associate General 
Director of Community Service Society of 
New York on October 1, 1951. We are 
grateful that his talents will be utilized in 
this field and that his influence and partici- 
pation in F.S.A.A. activities will continue. 
We deeply appreciate what he has done for 
our Association and congratulate the Com- 
munity Service Society on the appointment 
of its new associate general director. 


Brooks POTTER 
President, F.S.A.A. 


Comments 


1. Diagnosis is not included as a part of the func- 
tional theory in this document. 

2. The will of the client as it pertains to the 
solution of his problem is not recognized as a part 
of the diagnostic theory in this document. I am 
sure that this was not intended. I know from my 
own experience that this does not do justice to 
actual practice in diagnostic agencies. 

3. No allowance is made for variations in either 
theory. After all, a theory is only a hypothesis to 
be tested and modified by practice. How can it be 
the same everywhere if we use it creatively? 

4. No analysis is made of just how the four case 
examples exemplify the theories that the prac- 
titioners believed they were acting on, and what 
other psychological principles common to both 
theories they exemplify. 

Nor is any attention given to the most funda- 
mental and decisive question of all: What is the 
relation between theory and practice in our field? 
No one has yet examined this satisfactorily. Yet 
until this is investigated and understood, how can 
one formulate conclusions as to the effect of a 
theory on practice—the effect on practice being, I 
assume, what everyone is really concerned about, not 
theoretical differences in the abstract? 
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5. No examination is made of the extent to which 
the validity of one theory would disprove the 
validity of the other. What evidence is there to 
establish this kind of connection? As yet, none. We 
are not dealing with mutually exclusive absolutes, 
but with theories of dealing with people, of which 
I hope there will always be more than one. 

When these omissions have been filled in, we 
shall know better what significance to attach to the 
theoretical differences. My fear is that this 
pamphlet will be used to seal the door between the 
two theories before any proof worthy of the name 
has been submitted. 

I see from Miss Hamilton’s remarks in the March 
issue that my February letter was incomplete in 
other respects: 

1. I should have said not only that it is widely 
believed that theoretical differences must eventu- 
ally be integrated, but that the whole tenor of our 
approach expresses this. We may not acknowledge 
it, but the fact remains that, when we are con- 
fronted by actual differences, we often act as if they 
constituted an impasse from which integration alone 
could save us. 

2.1 did not say that functional or diagnostic 
method could be mastered via cross-fertilization. I 
said only that many mature practitioners had ar- 
rived at a functional point of view by cross-fertiliza- 
tion; also by common sense, by which I meant a 
common sense attention to the practical realities 
confronting both functional and diagnostic prac- 
titioners, such as agency setting, agency purpose, 
time available, and so on. What else is it, for ex- 
ample, when a Freudian psychiatrist says in con- 
sultation with a caseworker, “You've got to begin 
with how the client feels about being in the 
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agency.” Or when a diagnostic worker in a diag. 
nostic agency says, in relation to putting a home. 
maker into a home in which the mother has be. 
come mentally ill and the father is too upset at the 
time to make a continuing plan from among a num. 
ber of possibilities for the care of the children, 
“Let’s set a time limit so as to help him make a 
choice.” 

3. By the etiology of Freud I meant his th 
of the origin of emotional disturbance in childhood 
experiences. Freud’s method is, of course, psycho- 
analysis, a method that I assume no one believes 
we practice. 

4- In the example I cited, an impasse was reached 
about a new school of social work not because of 
understood theoretical differences but because of 
an attitude of enmity toward those differences, 

In short, Miss Hamilton believes that the issye 
is one of professional content, that A Comparison of 
Diagnostic and Functional Casework Concepts has 
established the difference in professional content, 
and that action of some kind is now indicated. 

I maintain that the issue is not yet one of pro- 
fessional content because a comparison has not yet 
been made and that the issue is one of attitude, the 
attitude of enmity toward difference itself and 
toward the particular difference represented by the 
opposite camp, in the sense that this attitude bar 
scientific investigation, and makes it impossible to 
use the good things in A Comparison in the way in 
which they could be used in a friendly atmosphere, 
as a beginning for further investigation. 

CALLMAN RAWLEY 

Jewish Family and Children’s 
Service of Minneapolis 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





A Reminder to Our Readers 


SociaL Casework is not published for the months of August and September. 
The next issue, therefore, will be that of October and will reach our readers 


about the end of September. 
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Book Reviews 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFER- 


ENCE OF SOCIAL WORK: 1950. 2 vols: 
The Social Welfare Forum, 344 pp.; Social 
Work in the Current Scene, 389 pp. 1950. 
Columbia University Press, New York, or 
SoctiaL CASEWORK $4.75 each. 

The arrival of the 1950 National Conference 
Proceedings brings a renewed appreciation of the 
wealth of material available in these annual col- 
lections of conference papers and discussions. The 
current volumes—two this year as there were last 
—like their predecessors are of more than transitory 
interest; they are a rich source of information about 
social work theory and practice. In these 1950 
volumes, as in every volume since the first National 
Conference of Charities and Corrections was held 
in 1874, we see reflected the social work scene of 
the times. No summary of the changes in social 
work during the last 76 years can convey as ac- 
curate and vivid a picture as we find in these suc- 
cessive volumes. Indeed, a study of the Proceed- 
ings might well correct some of the misconcep- 
tions about the history of social work which 
persist in spite of easily available factual evidence. 

In addition to their contribution to our profes- 
sional knowledge in general, the Proceedings, par- 
ticularly in recent years, give pertinent and usable 
material about almost every field of social work. 
The publication of two volumes instead of one, 
instituted in 1949, gives opportunity for the inclu- 
sion of much more material than in the earlier 
single volume. When the plan for four volumes 
is put into effect in 1951 every social worker can 
have a unique and compact reference library at 
his command at minimum cost. 

Probably few people, even in the early years, 
read the Proceedings from cover to cover. The 700 
odd pages in the 1950 volumes are not likely to be 
thought of as bedtime reading. Each social worker, 
however, who is fortunate enough to own or to 
have access to them will find more than one paper 
that will enrich his own practice, and many 
others that will broaden his horizon. 

MARGARET E. RICH 


Social Work Vocational Bureau 
New York, N. Y. 


THE CHALLENGE OF DELINQUENCY: Negley K. 
Teeters and John Otto Reinemann. 819 pp., 
1950. Prentice-Hall, New York, or SocrAL 
Casework. $7.65. 


In the opinion of this reviewer, this new volume 
8 an excellent textbook for graduate students. 


Instead of referring to outdated studies—so often 
the practice in textbooks—it brings the reader 
up-to-date findings of studies in the areas of cause, 
control, and treatment of delinquency. A con- 
cluding chapter on interpretation draws upon 
recent sources for using publicity effectively. The 
42-page bibliography, plus the subject and author 
index, are handy supplemental tools which make 
for easy references to specific topics. An added 
incentive, in spite of the 819 pages, is the thor- 
oughly readable style of the book. 

The combination of authorship—Professor Teet- 
ers, with his special interest in institutions and in 
sociological theory, and Dr. John Otto Reinemann, 
Director of Probation in the Municipal Court of 
Philadelphia, with his skills and experience— 
assures the reader of expert and extensive coverage 
of underlying concepts, theories, and practices. 
The expansion of the juvenile court principle— 
the social approach to the problem of delinquency 
—to the adolescent court and to the Youth Cor- 
rection Authority is discussed following a detailed 
description of juvenile court and probation theories 
and procedures. 

Institutional programs come alive in the discus- 
sion of institutions and reformatories against a 
background of earlier methods of child care in 
France, Germany, and England. These suggest 
the connection between the personality qualifica- 
tions of the institutional director and the success 
of the various programs. 

In considering preventive services and social ac- 
tion, the authors state: “Frequent appraisal of all 
phases of preventive work is necessary in order to 
stave off the dry rot of inertia and complacency. 
Every type of sustained social action dedicated to 
preventing delinquency should be examined 
periodically in an objective way by a board of 
experts, and reports on these examinations should 
be publicly distributed. Only in this way can we 
know what is being done and what progress is 
being made.” This suggests that in their opinion 
there is not much reality for claims of successes. 

More than 100 pages are devoted to a critical 
analysis of the main causal theories. These are 
grouped under: (1) biological approach covering 
feeble-mindedness, body build, physical handicap, 
and heredity as it is illustrated in identical twins; 
(2) the theories of nationality and race; (3) socio- 
economic determinants (poverty, ecology, broken 
home, urban vs. rural); (4) cultural—religion, recre- 
ation, and the communication media, including 
the comic strip. Finally, the orthopsychiatric 
theories are discussed in relation to their latest 
pronouncements. 
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In conclusion, the authors write: “If the reader 
is confused after reading the various chapters deal- 
ing with causes of delinquency, he need not fret 
too much; as we have seen, the experts in the field 
are also confused. Our analysis was not so much 
an attempt to arrive at conclusions as to warn the 
reader against dogmatism on the subject. The ill- 
informed or partially informed person always has 
a comfortable, tailor-made reason to advance for 
delinquency, but those who have studied the prob- 
lem assiduously are much more cautious. .. . 
Only by careful study, can we begin to solve the 
riddle of delinquency—there is no short cut.” 
For the present reviewer, a precedent condition is 
a better definition of what we mean by delinquency 
—perhaps obtainable only when we do a “Kinsey” 
on delinquency. As the authors state in their final 
paragraph—"the challenge of the problem remains.” 

(Mrs.) SopHIA M. ROBISON 

New York School of Social Work 
of Columbia University 

New York, N. Y. 


PHILANTHROPY IN AMERICA: Edward C. Jenkins. 
183 pp., 1950. Association Press, New York, or 
SoctaAL CASEWORK. $3.75. 

This book is described in the author’s fore- 
word as an expression of some personal opinions 
plus “a few facts.” This is its distinctive contri- 
bution, though it may not be at first apparent to 
the prospective reader. The comprehensive title, 
an awareness of a foundation grant that made the 
project possible, and the statistical tables and 
charts on twenty-five of the 180 pages do seem to 
presage a conventional research report. The book 
is not offered, however, as a comprehensive survey, 
such as the more recently published Philanthropic 
Giving by F. Emerson Andrews of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. It is a vigorous presentation of a 
viewpoint and a body of considered opinions. 

The author attempts an “airplane view” of the 
problems of organizations during the period 1924 
to 1948, including “all churches, most social 
agencies, many universities, colleges, hospitals and 
museums.” He addresses himself to the man or 
woman (not necessarily professional), who is suf- 
ficiently concerned about the purposes of a local 
or a national organization to devote to it either 
time or money. Regret is expressed that the need 
for compression has made certain generalizations 
necessary at points where “the evidence, which I 
have, is not given.” No more than a passing 
reference to the religious, political, and economic 
aspects of the contemporary American situation 
has been possible. 

Whether the author has achieved the perspective 
he seeks, under the limitations inherent in the 
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subject and those he has imposed, will be an ap- 
praisal each reader should make for himself. 4 
more significant question to this reviewer is whether 
the author has been unduly hampered in what he 
wished to contribute out of his own long ang 
responsible experience in the Y.M.C.A. field, by 
what he felt obligated to discuss as a result of 
subsequent and wider study. My chief impression 
is that he has more or less unconsciously mixed the 
two. When he testifies directly to his own thought 
and practice it carries its own weight of authen. 
ticity, and, by reason of its quality, has a prime 
validity. When he becomes diverted into carrying 
the banner for that “hardy perennial,” a more 
reasoned approach to all philanthropic organiza. 
tion, his writing is less convincing and his evidence 
is mainly secondary or at best collateral. No such 
neat distinction will be found in the treatment. 
It lies rather in a sense of intrusion for the reader 
whenever a familiar kind of “space-thinking,” to 
use Dr. L. P. Jacks’ term, tends to obscure the 
more valuable “time-thinking” implied in the title 
and forecast by the author. A notable example of 
the latter is the final chapter entitled “Whither 
Philanthropy?” with its strong closing paragraphs 
on “Financial Outlook” and “A Dynamic Sense of 
Mission.” 

Dr. Jenkins himself forecasts the more authori- 
tative emphasis by implication when he adopts a 
deductive order of presentation. His first chapters 
are on “The Climate of Philanthropy.” They 
include his views on government in its relation 
with philanthropy and reflect thinking based on 
long experience. Some of his positions, stated or 
implied, raise basic questions and issues. When he 
goes on to “The Anatomy of Philanthropy” Dr. 
Jenkins records his wealth of experience very con- 
cretely and most convincingly. Much that will 
be immediately useful is included in his discussion 
of problems of organization and administration. 
The book becomes a manual of sound practice. 
Particularly helpful are the chapters on “Board 
and Executive Officer” and “Appraisal, the Crucial 
Test.” 

Davin H. HOLBROOK 
National Social Welfare Assembly 
New York, N. Y. 





Have You Seen These? 


Getting Along in the Family, by Jane Mayer. One 
of a series, this volume, intended for both parents 
and teachers, discusses practical problems in family 
living, with emphasis on the needs of parents a 
well as children. (Parent Teacher Series, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 27, N. Y. Single pamphlets 60 cents) 
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Personnel Vacancies 


Adolescent Fantasy, by Percival M. Symonds. An 
investigation of the picture story method of person- 
ality study. Findings from a study of forty normal 
adolescent boys and girls are analyzed. (Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1949, $6.00.) 


Essentials of Rural Welfare, prepared by Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions. The report suggests procedures to be fol- 
lowed in planning rural welfare programs. (Colum- 
bia University Press, Morningside Heights, New 
York 27, N. Y., 1949, 50 cents.) 


City or Community, by Elizabeth Handasyde. A 
report to the National Federation of Settlements 
of a nine-month visit to settlements, community 
and neighborhood councils, and councils of social 
agencies, by a well-qualified British social worker. 
(National Federation of Settlements, 214 East 53 
St., New York 22, N. Y.) 





Personnel Vacancies 


Vacancies are listed alphabetically by state, and 
by agency and city within the state. Rates for 
classified advertising are 10 cents per word; for 
larger type or display form, $6 per inch; minimum 
charge, $2.50. Closing date is 5th of month pre- 
ceding month of issue. Box-number service is not 
available. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER ($3360), and Chief Social 
Worker ($4200), in expanding Child Guidance Clinic. Five 
per cent increase in salary every six months, selected cases, 
work with both parents and children. Write Donald O. 
Prasser, M.D., Director, Henrietta Weill Child Guidance 
Clinic, 1318 K St., Bakersfield, Calif. 





ADOPTION AGENCY has opening for Field Representative 
for resident position in Central Valley of California to 
work with unmarried mothers and adoptive families in four 
rural counties. Excellent supervision from, and close rela- 
tions with, Los Angeles office. Completed professional edu- 
cation required. Child-placing and adoption experience 
desirable. Write to District Director, Children's Home 
Society of California, 3100 W. Adams Blvd., Los Angeles 18, 
Calif. 





SUPERVISOR—CASEWORK. Range $3996-$4800. Psychiatric 
consultation. National Health and Welfare Retirement. 
Requires full professional training and supervisory experi- 
ence including work with émigrés, offers opportunities for 
students, and staff development. N. Cooper, Assistant 
Director, Jewish Family Service, 610 Temple St., Los 
Angeles 12, Calif. 





CASEWORK SUPERVISOR for agency with supervised foster 
home program and small residential institution for children. 
High standards, limited case loads, psychiatric consultation. 
Four workers. Student training program. MSW; six years' 
casework experience including one year supervisory experi- 
ence in foster home placement required. Salary commensu- 
tate with experience, from $4320. Children's Foster Care 
Services, 4368 Lincoln Ave., Oakland 2, Calif. 
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CASEWORKERS. Graduate accredited school. For child- 
placing division and for family division. Qualified super- 
visors. Psychiatric consultation program. Pleasant working 
conditions. Salary range $2976-$3708 plus $20 a month cost- 
of-living. Apply to General Director, Catholic Social Service, 
1825 Mission St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 





SUPERVISOR. Graduate accredited school plus supervisory 
experience. For child-placing division. Psychiatric consulta- 
tion program. Pleasant working conditions. Salary range 
from $3516-$4392 plus $20 a month cost-of-living. Apply to 
General Director, Catholic Social Service, 1825 Mission St., 
San Francisco 3, Calif. 





CHILD WELFARE WORKERS needed in public agency han- 
dling adoptions, foster home placements. Must have com- 
pleted four quarters graduate study in recognized school 
of social work including 600 hours supervised field work and 
two years’ casework experience. Starting salary $3072. Write 
County Welfare Director, 27 E. Vermijo, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 





CASEWORK GRADUATE, for progressive agency with 
multiple service program. Competent supervision, psy- 
chiatric consultation, good opportunity for professional 
growth and staff participation in all phases of family and 
children's programs. Salary scale $3000-$5000. Write Dr. 
Alfred M. Neumann, Jewish Family & Children's Service of 
Denver, 314-I4th St., Denver 2, Colo. 





MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER—graduate of an approved 
school of social work, for general hospital with expanding 
program. Experience desired but not essential. Salary 
range comparable with good agency practice. Write 
Director, Social Service, Bridgeport Hospital, Bridgeport 
8, Conn. 





CASEWORKER. Graduate of accredited school of social 
work. Training and experience in family agency preferred. 
Salary commensurate with experience. Excellent supervision 
provided. Psychiatric consultant available. Pleasant city 
to work in. Family Service Society, 36 Trumbull St., Hart- 
ford 3, Conn. 





CASEWORKER—female, graduate of an accredited school 
of social work, for small non-sectarian family agency. Imme- 
diate opening. Memb Family Service Association of 
America. Write Family Service Association, 137 Colony St., 
Meriden, Conn. 








CASEWORKER. Opening in family-children's service agency 
for professionally trained caseworker. Salary range com- 
parable with good agency practice. Information given 
upon inquiry. Write Director, Catholic Social Service Bureau, 
478 Orange St., New Haven 2, Conn. 








MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER. |! diate opening cardiac 
clinic, out-patient department. Professional training re- 
quired, experience with cardiacs preferred. Salary com- 
mensurate with experience. Apply Director of Social Service, 
Stamford Hospital, Stamford, Conn. 





DIRECTOR for non-denominational home under Episcopal 
auspices providing maternity care for unmarried mothers in 
large eastern city. Should be mature person, not over 
middle-age, capable of providing casework service also. 
Challenging opportunity. Maintenance and satisfactory 
salary. Write full details to Mrs. Blanche F. Newman, 
4550 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 





CASEWORKER. Trained and experienced. Interested in 
giving leadership to Family Life Education program. Also 
carry a proportionate case load. Must be skilled in case- 
work diagnosis and treatment. Write Family Service, 127 
N.W. Second St., Miami 36, Fla. 
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CASEWORKER. Professionally trained, preferably with ex- 
perience. Knowledge of Yiddish or German desirable. 


Starting salary dependent on applicant. Liberal personnel 
practices. Contact Federation for Jewish Social Service, 
P.O. Box 855, Atlanta, Ga. 





SENIOR CASEWORKER. Opening for qualified social worker 
with experience in family or children's agency or mental 
hygiene clinic. Interesting opportunity for person skilled in 
treatment of children and adults who can give some super- 
vision. City of 50,000 near Chicago. Psychiatric consulta- 
tion. Retirement plan. Salary $3600-$4200 dependent on ex- 
perience and ability. Write Executive Secretary, Family 
Service Association, 32 S. River St., Aurora, Ill. 





SENIOR CASEWORKER. Interesting opening in small child- 
care agency, to develop homemaker service. Professional 
training and experience in casework plus training in home 
economics and/or experience in homemaking. Duties include 
supervision of homemakers, development of in-service train- 
ing program, close relationships with other agencies. Write 
Chicago Home for the Friendless, 1438 E. 57 St., Chicago 
37, Hl. 





EXPERIENCED GRADUATE WORKER wanted for experi- 
mental program of foster home promotion and studies. 
Position will be combined with small case load. Salary 
range $3148.08-$4768.08; placement on scale dependent on 
experience. Write: Morris H. Price, Assistant Director, 
Jewish Children's Bureau, 23! S. Wells St., Chicago 4, Ill. 





GRADUATE CASEWORKER. Salary range $262.34-$397.34, 
to carry case load of children in foster homes and in 
agency's experimental treatment units. Experience in work 
with children desirable. Excellent psychiatric consultation. 
Write: Morris H. Price, Assistant Director, Jewish Children's 
Bureau, 231 S. Wells St., Chicago 4, Ill. 





CASEWORKER. Graduate of accredited school of social 
work. Ability to speak Yiddish or German desired but 
not essential. Salary based on experience: $3148-$4768. 
Write to Jewish Family and Community Service, 231 S. 
Wells St., Chicago 4, Ill. 





CASEWORK SUPERVISOR. With Master's degree and super- 
visory experience. Professional staff of five. Psychiatric 
consultation. Retirement plan. Salary commensurate with 
experience, from $4300. Apply Family Service of Evanston, 
1114 Church St., Evanston, Ill. 





ADOPTION CASEWORKER for multiple function foster care 
agency Chicago metropolitan area, North Shore suburb. 
Attendance at graduate school of social work required. 
Salary $2700-$3600. Write Methodist Children's Center 
(Lake Bluff Orphanage), Lake Bluff, Ill. 





CASEWORKER. To develop family casework in Proviso 
Township, a suburban area of Chicago. Exciting oppor- 
tunity for person with professional training and some experi- 
ence. Will work in co-operation with the Oak Park agency: 
Write Marian Emery, Family Service Association, 1103 West- 
gate, Oak Park, Ill. 





CASEWORKER. Opening for graduate of accredited school 
of social work, preferably with experience. Small progressive 
private agency. Good supervision. Salary dependent upon 
experience. Minimum salary $3000. Write Family Welfare 
Association, 730 E. Vine St., Springfield, Ill. 





CASEWORKER—for merged family and children's agency. 
Good salary according to training and experience. Excel- 
lent supervision and personnel practices. Write Family and 
Children's Service, 313 S.E. Second St., Evansville 9, Ind. 
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BEGINNING CASEWORKER or case aide with undergr, 
courses or some experience. Good personnel policies, 

located near and serves Camp Breckinridge. Travelers 3 
Box 357, Evansville 4, Ind. : 











CASEWORKER. Professionally trained worker able to ¢ 
responsibility of case load with minimum of sup 
Salary in line with FSAA standards. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. Small casework agency. | 
board and committee support of agency program. 
sional training and experience desired. Salary in line 
FSAA standards. 












Old, established community with cultural background. 
born population of county 68,514. Diversified industr 
assure stability of employment. Rich agricultural 
Conveniently located to three large cities. Modern 
system. Write Family Service Bureau, 24'/, N. Ninth $ 
Richmond, Ind. 
















CASEWORKERS. Openings for two professionally fr, ' 
caseworkers in well-established family agency with 
standards. Psychiatric consultation, nursery school, Travelers 
Aid Representative, fee case program. Salary range $300. 
$4980. Write Phil Akre, Executive Director, Family Consulta. 
tion Service, Wichita 2, Kansas. 














CASEWORKER for participation in all phases of adoption 
placement process of private agency. Qualifications: at 
least one year in an accredited school of social work; 
at least two years’ experience in the child welfare field, 
Write to Protestant Home for Babies, 1219 Eighth St., New 
Orleans 15, La. 











CASEWORKER for Methodist child-placing agency, with 
minimum of one year training in school of social work, to PE 
work under experienced supervision with children in institu. 

tions, foster homes, and adoptions. Write Board of Child 
Care, 516 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 





SUPERVISOR with full professional training, to carry direct 
supervision of unit of five trained caseworkers in program 
with high casework standards. Psychiatric consultation and 
seminars. Red Cross experience preferred. Salary range 

$3258-$4098. Write Director Home Service, Boston Metro- 
politan Chapter, American Red Cross, Boston, Mass. | 








social work. Responsibility for adoption home studies in 
non-sectarian adoption agency. Good supervision. Psychi- 
atric consultation. Opportunity for increased responsibility 
in expanding program. Salary commensurate with experi- 
ence. Boston Children's Friend Society, 123 Marlborough St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


SENIOR CASEWORKER. Graduate accredited school of | ( 





CASEWORKER for non-sectarian family service agency, child 
placement. College training required. Social work training, 
experience desired. Salary based on training. Opening | 
August |. Apply Family Service Association, 100 Purchase 
-St., Fall River, Mass. 








CREATIVE OPPORTUNITY. Supervision and 
casework for Family Service. Creating and di- 
recting Intake Department for Day Nursery. 
Qualifications: Graduate training and exper- 
ience qualifying for supervision. Both family 
and children's agency experience preferred. 
Minimum salary $3500. Write Miss Elizabeth | 
Parker, Family Service of Lowell, 226 Merrimack 
St., Lowell, Mass. 














